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A new paper to be called ‘* The Newgate Perspective” 
is to be published in Baltimore. The following is from 
the prospectus: 

To all whom it may concern, be it known, that—whereas, all 
corporate franchises tend to abuse, “having neither bodies to be 
kicked, nor souls to be damned,’’ and whereas, men, acting as 
a corporation in the aggregate, will be guilty of acts, which in 
their individual capacities they have neither the moral courage 
to assume, nor the open turpitude to avow—it follows thence, 
that the inquisitorial power shoutd be exercised by the people— 
as they are the only legitimate source of all power, corporate or 
atherwise. To protect the rights of the people, and of the stock- 
holders of the different moneyed institutions in this city—a pen- 
ny-sheet will be published and issued on the lst of next Novem- 
ber, and of every succeeding month, entitled, ‘The Newgate 
Perspective.’? This is a bold “‘prospectus.”’ 


In accordance with our practice on similar occasions, 
(for we have a constant desire to say all that needs be 
said on a subject at once), we have anxiously, and, 
it is hoped, carefully, overhauled not less than ‘‘a peck” 
of newspaper cuttings and scraps, to present a full view 
of the feelings that prevail concerning the late proceed- 
ings of the aSolitionists; which may be important for re- 
ference hereafter, and are not uninteresting for present 
use. The articles, however, have covered a larger space 
than we intended that they should. They are, neverthe- 
less, only offered as specimens, and we know not what to 
leave out—in pursuance of our design to give a full view 
of the subject. These new arrayments of parties causes 
much uneasiness in the mind of every patriot. 

The Missouri question is revived in another shape, and 
ina highly excited manner. Never before was there a 
time in which there was so much need for moderation, 
and seldom when less was displayed. 


Meetings of the people have been held in nearly all 
the chief cities and towns in the northern states—at 
which the proceedings of the abolitionists were rejected 
and disavowed, with great unanimity and much zeal.* 
Aud in the south we almost daily hear of ‘‘judge Lynch,” 
and of persons who are flogged and driven away, or 
*texecuted,” under sentences rendered by him!t+ 


But many in the south, though apparently well satisfi- 
ed, at first,t with the doings in the north, have taken 


*In some cases they have resorted to violence—and the 
British emmisary had to fly. At others, they have refused to 
attend—as in the following instance. 

An anti-slavery meeting was called at York, Maine, for the 
27th ult. by notices posted up several days previous. At the 
appointed time the bell was rung, the court house was lighted 
up, and the lecturer, with two venerable gentlemen of the 
place, took peaceable possession—but no other person was 
there! After waiting patiently for half an hour, they 

**Each took off their several way, 
Resolved to meet some other day.”’ 

tThe *‘Charleston Mercury,’’ of the 14th September has its 

leading article as follows: 
INCENDIARIES. 

Judge Lynch, (says the Aiken S. C. Telegraph, of the 11th 
inst.) Pinned it into a chap a few days ago, down on the Runs 
in this district. We have not heard all the particulars. The 
fellow was found in the cotton field with the negroes; and 
when detected feigned partial insanity. There were two others 
of the like stamp detected about the same time in Orangeburg 
district. We learn that judge Hang presided there and passed 
sentence on him. 

{From the Charleston Courier—The honorable Peleg Sprague, 
late United States senator from Maine, has done himself high 
honor and his country good service, by his brilliant and logical 
speech, at Faneuil Hall, with which we grace our columns 
to-day. It will be found to present the soundest views, on the 
great constitutional question, which involves the sanctity of 
southern institutions, and the duration of the American union, 
and to breathe that spirit of affection and harmony towards his 
southren brethren which, if extensively cherished at the north, 
cannot fail to render that union perpetual. His views, too, on 
the general question, are for the most part unexceptionable; 
and as a whole his speech must take a high rank as well for 
ite discriminating judgment as its generous sentiment and 
glowing and attractive eloquence. The allusion to the por- 
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higher ground; and seem to demand the passage of laws 
of the severest nature against the abolitionists, under 
threats of non-intercourse and a withdrawal from the 
union! Nay, the idea of kidnapping a citizen of . York 
is freely entertained—and openly proclaimed,§ though 
the kidnapping a slave is a capital offence in the south. 
They declare that it is the duty of the people of the 
northern states to prohibit discussions on the ‘‘slave 
question,”’ though it enters so largely into the construc- 
tion of the government under which we live.§ And, in 
the mean time, there is a most fearful surveillance over 
the post office, (because of its liability to abuses, and 
which we verily believe have occurred and will frequent- 
ly happen)—that is approved by the federal authorities at 
Washington! These things on the part of the south, 
have caused a great reaction in the north—and thousands 
on thousands of those who felt entirely disposed, and 
really were so, to co-operate in putting down the ‘‘aboli- 





with which the genius of Stewart has decorated the walls of 
old Faneuil, is an admirable and masterly stroke of rhetorical 
art; and the entire series of allusions to the revolutionary fel- 
lowship in war, peril, defeat and victory of the southren slave- 
holder, and the northern sufferer from British oppression, is 
given with the finest effect. The speeches of which Faneuil 
Hall was the theatre, on this deeply exciting and interesting oc- 
casion, ought to form a volume for the perusal, admiration and 
instruction of posterity. 

We have before given the testimony of the **Richmond En- 
quirer’’ in favor of Mr. Otis’ speech. 

§The N. York Herald says— We are sorry to see the southern 
people running headlong into a fanaticism as hateful as that of 
the abolitionists. We are among the supporters of the constitu- 
tional and natural rights of the south, but when they talk of 
a2 commercial non-intercourse with New York—set seriously 
about abducting a free but foolish citizen—offer rewards amount- 
ing to $100,000 for kidnapping a blockhead—[4. Tappanj— 
demand of the north to pass laws infringing the liberty of the 
press—threaten an immediate dissolution of the union, we 
must tell them frankly that they are running into a similar de- 
gree of fanaticism to that which they object to in the aboli- 
tionists. Let the good sense of the north alone, and it will 
easily put down all this abolition business without violating 
law or acting like mad men. 

§The Columbia (S.C.) Telescope—says—‘‘Let us declare 
through the public journals of our country, that the question of 
slavery is not, and shall not be open to discussion—that the 
system is deep rooted among us, and MUST REMAIN FOR EVER— 
that the very inoment any private individual attempts to lecture 
us upon its evils and immorality, and the necessity of putting 
means in Operation to secure us from them, IN THE SAME MO- 


MENT HIS TONGUE SHALL BE CUT OUT AND CAST UPON THE 
DUNGHILL.’”? 


The following are the concluding stanzas of a piece that is 
published in the Boston Courier. 


Is’t not enough that this is borne? 
And, asks our haughty neighbor more? 
Must fetters which his slaves have worn 
Clank round the Yankee farmer’s door? 
Must he be told, beside his plough, 
What he must speak, and when and how? 


Must he be told his freedom stands 
On slavery’s dark foundations strong— 
On breaking hearts and fettered hands, 
On robbery and crime and wrong? 
That all his fathers taught is vain— 
That freedom’s emblem is the chain? 


Its life—its soul, from slavery drawn? 
False—foul—profane! go—teach as well 
Of holy truth from falsehood born— 
Of beaven refreshed by airs from hell! 
Of virtue nursed by open vice— 
Of demons planting paradise! 


Rail on, then, ‘brethren of the south’— 
Ye shall not hear the truth the lesse— 
No seal is on the Yankee’s mouth, 
No fetter on the Yankee’s press! 
From our Green mountains to the sea 
One voice shall thunder—we aRe FREE! 


The first stanza alludes to proceedings had in New 





England—adverse to the abolitionists. 
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tionists” through the force of public opinion, (at one time 
ominpotent in these United States), are halting in their 
action to prevent that catastrophe which both parties have 
so awfully apprehended. 

In this case we now stand—and heaven only knows 
what will result from the excitements which the wicked 
agents of abolition have caused. They appear to gather 
strength every moment—and ultraism on the one side is 
perpetually begetting it on the other—the whole being 
nurtured by a wild party spirit. 

A forced emancipation is out of the question—it would 
render the condition of the slaves much worse than it is— 
infinitely worse. Why not imitate the example of the 
Friends, or Quakers, who, bearing by precept and ex- 
ample, a strong and decided testimouy against slavery, 
believe they accomplish thcir duty in the performance of 
kind offices to the people of color—without violence. 

Bat it is a sickening subject—and we refer our readers 
to the large collection of extracts that we have made 
for their use. It will require the best talent of the coun- 
try to quiet oe which they disclose. The only 
man, perhaps, that may attempt it, is Henny Cray. But 
will that abused MAN make the attempt? Will the 


people support him, in it? 


It is a serious nuisance, that, every year, at the heel of 
an election in Baltimore, a religious society is lug- 
ged in asa party to it. It seems that a man may more 
safely deny the existence of a Gop, than that St. Domi- 
nick seized the devil’s nose with a pair of blacksmith’s 
tongs, and burnt it off. We kuow not who degun it; but 
it is not the less disgraceful on that account, 


Mr. Morris, one of the senators from Ohio—and a 
priest, at New York, have been soundly flogged, and 
for the same offence—by the fathers of two boys whom 
they had maltreated. It is added, that every law- 
yer had volunteered his services (except Mr. Morris’s 
son-in-law), to defend the flogger of Mr. Morris, and 
that the fine would be paid by the people, if any should 
be inflicted—what course will be pursued, on the other 
account, is not stated. 


Mr. Brooks, one of the editors of the ‘*Portland Ad- 
vertiser,’’ is now in Europe—and letters from him are 
frequently published describing ‘things in England.” 
He isa very able writer, and a liberal gentleman; and, 
while he renders ample justice, and in the language of 
truth, does not forget that he is an American. 

We have been subjected to the remarks of English 

men and women—travellers in our country, (associates 
of [southern] stage drivers, and servants in the kitchen, ) 
because of the derties taken in the United States in the 
use of the -English language—but so it is, that a person 
may pass over 1,500 miles from the north to the south 
west, and as great a distance from the east to the west, 
and not find any difficulty in comprehending the [Eng- 
lish] language spoken—if he will avoid a few districts 
recat Foren by French and Germans, and their descend- 
ants.* But in ‘‘dittle Great Britain” there are from 50 to 
40, or more, dialects—three in the small county (as to its 
territorial limits) of Yorkshire—that are partially or aé- 
solutely unintelligible—as we have several times asserted 
and shown inthe Recister. A very clever caricature 
has lately appeared representing a young lady (at her 
— forte) and her cockney beau, between whom the 
ollowing dialogue takes place: Lady—pray, Mr. Jen- 
kins, are you musical? Gentleman—vy, no Miss, I ham 
not musical mysel, but I have a wery hexcellent snuff box 
vot is. 

Mr. Brooks, in his letter of the 28th June, says— 

I write you from a place called Paitly Bridge—a little English 
village ugly enough to the eyes, as almost all their villages are 
—on the river Nidd—a river with something more than a thim- 
ble full of water in it. It was quite dark, made so by a Scotch 
mist, when we reached here on foot—and made fora little pub- 
lic house, in which there was a collection of Yorkshiremen dis- 
cussing something Or other over their mugs of beer, but ina 
tongue which was all Greek to me, for I could noteven guess 
out one word in forty, as they rattled off together word after 
word in amazing volubility. Thia is England thea, thonght [— 
this is the place where such pure English is spoken, that Eng- 

















lish travellers come over to us, and ridicule the mass of our 
countrymen who do not speak by line and rule, not one of whom, 
however, cannot be easily misunderstood. This is the boasted 
English language of an Englishman’s home—this gibberish bere 
—this broad-mouthed jargon, that an Englishman himself can- 
not understand atall! I listened with astonishment. 1 had no 
idea that there was a race of men on earth, who pretended to 
speak English, that spoke such English as this. Upon my word 
I could not even guess what was the topic of their earnest con- 
versation, for the ratthng of their “clog-shune,”’ as they call 
them, (shoes with wouden soles), Was as intelligible to me as 
the music of their throats. 

Nor are such barbarisms confined. They are pretty 
general. Even London has its own English! Lord 
Brougham speaks of Lonnon, aud says “my luds”—mean- 
ing London and my lords; and every cock-neigh calls the 
Thames the J'umes, as some affeetediy do with us, that 
they may follow the fashions of *‘Lonnon.” 

*A well-educated Englishman (continues Mr. Brooks) is a 
foreigner in one sense, in about two-thirds of his own little 
Great Britain—and hence, perhaps, his sensitivenese in the 
matter of words. Wha’, says a Yorkshireman, opening his 
mouth at the Englishman’s well-turned periods, in perfect stu- 
pidity—wha’, he repeats, and when he can’t understand, adds 
with a shake of the head—‘.4h’s nea scholard,’ | am no scholar 
—‘Ah’s boon t’ toon,’ I’m bound to town, says another—‘ Seea 
Ah'll gang wi ye,’ 80 Pil go with you. And then if you ask how 
far, you may find it to be about—‘aboon a mahle an’ a hawf, 
nobbul’ (only). H is always Y, as yeats for heats, and yot tor 
hot. No wonder then, that when the poor Yorkshire girl went 
to London, she had reason for giving the following account of 
it, when asked how she liked it. ‘Marcy, sur, Ah like nowther 
egg nor shell on’t. They’re sike a set o’fowk as E nivver seed 
wi? myeen. They laugh and fleer at a body like onny thing. 
Ab went nobbut Vother day t?  beeaker’s shop, for a leeaf 0? 
breed; and they fell a giggling at mah, asin Ab’d been yan (one) 
oO’ grittest gawrisons (fools) i? t’ warld.? Now if | were to 
write after the manner of the Hamiltons, I should set this down 
as a specimen of good-society English. And there is notin it 
one word of exaggeration—for nine-tenths of the peasantry of 
Yorkshire talk in this or a worse manner, and it is indeed sur- 
prising——well illustrating, however, the difference between the 
locomotive propensities of our countrymen and the English— 
that such a language can be kept up in the heart of a country! 
How far the educated men of England surpass ours, who really 
deserve that word educated, I shail show some day or other, 
when I[ look more at their parliamentary orators.’ 


Pardon us ‘brothers and sisters on the other side of the wa- 
ters,’ (to borrow the excellent Sheridan Knowles’ friendly lan- 
guage), pardon us a bearty laugh at your expense in retaiauon 
of the many jests so often and so sneeringly uttered, by your 
tourists and others, upon our language. America is destined to 
make Europe substantial returns for the benefits she has receiv- 
ed from her; and among those returns, we trust, will be the ex- 
ample of the most widely separated parts of our immense union 
speaking Engh-b with much more purity and less dissimilitude 
of accent than the differing people of two neighbor shires in 
England.’’ 





oe 


The following announces the decease of a much loved 
friend—Dr. Cupron, of Walden. We see nothing to 
add to it—except our personal testimony of the truth of 
what is said of him by the **New York Commercial 
Advertiser:” 

Died on Friday, the 25th ult. at Walden, Orange county, New 
York, aged 74, Dr. Seth Capron, after an illness of about 30 
hours. He wasa native of Rhode Island, and took a part in 
our revolutionary war, ranking among the favorites of general 
Washington. He many years since removed from Rhode 
Island and settled in Whitesborough, Oneida county, where he 
formed a company and erected the first cotton manufactory 
that was putin operation in this state. He afterwards orga- 
nized a company and established the Oriskany woollen factory. 
He was a man of great integrity and moral worth, and of un- 
common ardor, enterprise and industry. Few men have led 
more active lives, and few have effected more. 

His name will be identified with the history of the cotton 
manufacture in the state of New York. To Dr. Capron is 
Oneida county indebted for much of that abundance she is now 
reaping from her splendid factories. Their early introduction 
into that county was effected by great perseverance against 
prejudices and obstacles that would have discouraged most 
men. His open, manly, conciliating and determined conduct 
enabled him to triumph. The project was branded as visiona- 
ry and ruinous by a portion of that community, but soon the be- 
nefits began to be realized—industry was promoted, wealth 
followed, and all were compelled to approve. 

A few years since he visited Walden. The fine water power 
running to waste, tempted him to establish himself in that vil- 
lage. Here he was the principal agent in establishing a large 
woollen manufactory, and also, with his son, a cotton factory. 

He was instrumental in giving life to this new flourishing 
manufacturing village, and above all he was indefatigable in 
propagating sound morals among bis newly adopted fellow cit- 





*Two or three dietricts also settled by Irishmen. 


zeus—and particularly in inculcating tb wperance, being for se- 
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veral years leader of a society for that purpose. His mild per- 
suasive inanniers, and the honesty and goodness of his purposes 
were manifest in all his conduct, and the uniform correctness 
of his example gave hin a wonderiul influence over the villa- 
gers. Obedience followed his will as if be had been invested 
with absolute power. His circle of friends was numerous in 
other parts of the country, among whom he was beloved and 
respected. His death will be deplored by a most estimable and 
affectionate family, and the village of Walden will long mourn 
tur him as for a father. 


The applicants for the benefit of the insolvent laws of 
the state of Maryland, for the two weeks ending on Sa- 
turday last, amount to thirty-two persons. 


The last of the revolutionary pensioners on the island, 
major JVathaniel Frost, has lately died on Nantucket, 
aged 88 years. 


The following, asa “‘remarkable operation,” is noticed 
in the **N. Y¥. Commercial Advertiser.” 

We have seen, this morning, a young man from Virginia, 
named Wilson, born deaf, and of course dumb also, whose 
sense of hearing has been restored, or rather created, by an 
operation performed by Dr. Webster, of this city. The evi- 
dence that he could hear distinctly was conclusive and satis- 
factory, although he could utter but one or two intelligible 
sounds, only three days having elapsed since the operation was 
performed. He has been educated in the deaf and dumb insti- 
tution, bur of necessity, although able to read, and knowing the 
letters which, being united, represent objects, he has yet to 
learn the sounds of those letters, and the names of those ob- 
jects as enunciated in spoken language. The discovery is a 
most important one, and we shall make farther report of the 
very interesting case in which it has been established; deeming 
it more advisable to wait a month or two, for the development 
of this newly acquired power in Wilson, before we give any 
detailed account of the case. 


The dinner to gen. Harrison, tendered by the citizens 
of Louisville, Ky. according to all accounts, was a mag- 
nificent affair, The old hero met with a genuine La- 
fayette reception. His speech on the occasion is to be 
published: he gave the following toast at its conclusion: 

*‘Kentucky patriotism, and Kentucky valor. In what coun- 
cil of the late war was not the former conspicuous? In what 
battic-field was not the latter distinguished?” 

The Baltimore Patriot, of Saturday last, says— 

Such we learn, is the prevalence of peace and good order, 
throughout our city, that the daily reports of the night watch to 
the mayor, are little more than blank sheets—the interference 
of the police magistrates being rarely requisite to preserve or 
restore quiet, and to maintain individual rights. The sense of 
peace and security must be pleasant to every good citizen— 
and long may it be one of the enjoyments experienced within 
our city limits. A vast majority of every civilized community 
ust always be in favor of an energetic enforcement of order 
and the rule oflaw. To secure this resuit, then, it is generally 
sufficient that they willit. Such being declared to be the pub- 
lic will, the necessary steps for securing it should in all cases 
follow, as a matter of course, 

We hope that this quiet state may not be disturbed on 
Monday—the day of our election. But, from what has 
happened, we greatly apprehend it. 


— 


The following account of two murders is published in 
many papers, headed ‘‘sprriT oF THE TIMES!” and, alas, 
itis so!!! An infernal spirit is at work, busily. It was 
not so, a short time since. Whence cometh this spirit of 
evil? Many, also, are sentenced to be legally executed 
for murders committed by them, in various parts of our 
land. Life is less valued than it was, and security for 
persons and property are wretchedly deficient. 

‘The Natchez Courier mentions the death of col. Peter Quin, 
of Holmesville, in that state, in consequence of a wound re- 
ceived in a personal rencontre with gen. A. P. Cunninghain. 
The difficulty leading to this tragic termination, had its origin 
in politics. The deceased is said to have been a very valuable 
citizen. 

“From the same paper we learn that Mr. George G. McKen- 
ney, formerly of Natchez, was killed at the posi of Arkansas, 
on the day of election, by some person whose name was not 
known. Violence, in all its forms and degrees, is the order of 
the day.”’ j 

As a counterpart to the preceding, we add a paragraph 
from a New York paper— 

Mr. Fay, it appears by the New York Mirror, informs us ofa 
capital unprovement made by sir Robert Peel, in the police of 
London, and recom meuded by Mr. F. to the adoption of New 
York. Asa preventive or immediate corrective of breaches of 





the peace, of riots and of mobs, it would be well! if other cities 





beside New York, would follow the example set them by Lon- 
don. The improvement meant is owing to the practical good 
sense of the eminent man just mentioned, who, amidst his 
multiplied imporiant engagements, still found time to organize 
a thoroughly new and admirably efficient body of police offi- 
cers, Who walk the streets all day, as well as all night. They 
are invariably young, athletic, fine looking men, disciplined in 
companies, like regular soldiers, 80 as to be able to act, at need, 
with military force. * " ™ * Their presence pre- 
vents mobs, street fighting, &e. If the truth must be told, con- 
tinnes Mr. F. there are fewer of these disgraceful disturbances 
here, (London), than in New York, beyond all comparison. 
[And yet the aggregate population of “London” is four or five 
times larger than that of New York.] 
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It is estimated that New York contains 260,633 per- 
sons—judging by the increase of six wards ascertained; 
and, including Brooklyn, 280,000 persons. Jersey City 
should be added to make up the aggregate. 

The ‘* Boston Gazette”’ says— 

Yesterday, at half past 12, the fine ship Owanungah, of 
nearly 50U- tons, owned by Mr. S. White, was launched 
at East Boston, it being the first ship that was ever built 
at that place. The name of this vessel, as we are in- 
formed, was the Indian name of Grand Island, which is 
situated in the river between Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
and a few miles from the falls of Niagara, whence was 
brought every stick of the timber, which is white oak, of 
which this vessel is constructed. 

Grand Island—the ‘‘Ararat” of Mr. Noah—contains 
18,000 acres of heavily timbered land, and belongs to a 
company in East Boston. The keel of another ship will 
be immediately laid down. 


A very large fire happened at Boston early in the 
morning of the 24th ult. in Court street. Among the 
houses destroyed were several three story wooden build- 
ings. 

The population of the city of Buffalo has been ascer- 
tained to be 15,573. Vhe population in 1830, of the 
then village of Buffalo, was 6,321—showing an unparal- 
leled inerease in 5 years of 9,252, or about 150 per cent. 
The population of Rochester, in 1830, was 9,269, and in 
1835, 14,373, being an increase of 5,104, or about 50 per 
cent. 

It is with great regret that we are called upon to notice 
the death of Phineas Davis, well known in this commu- 
nity from his successful efforts in bringing the locomo- 
tive engines, used by the Baltimore and Ohio rail road 
company, to their present high state of perfection. Mr. 
Davis had just completed a new engine, with several im- 
provements, rendering it even more effective than his 
others; and took the opportunity, on Sunday, of Tr 
ing his numerous workmen with an excursion to Wash- 
ington, drawn by this last evidence of his genius and their 
skill. On the return of the extra train, which had been 
permitted for the purpose of the visit, the engine run off 
the track, at a place where the ‘‘chair’’ connecting the 
rails being broken, the ends were thrown so far out of 
the same line, as to catch the flange and produce the ac- 
cident. Mr. Davis and three others were on the engine, 
and he is supposed to have received the blow which de- 
prived him of life, from the tender, which was thrown 
with great violence against the engine—he perished in- 
stantancously—no one else was injured. To his friends 
and relatives his loss is a severe one, as well as to the 
company in whose employment he was. With rare ta- 
lent and ingenuity, he combined great practical skill as 
a mechanic, united with the mildest and most unassuming 
manners. His genius procured him the admiration of 
those who knew him, while his character in all things 
secured to him their affectionate regard. | Patriot. 

The National Intelligencer says—On the return of the 
train, which was drawn by a new and elegant engine, just 
finished, and which was then going at very great speed, 
for the purpose of trying its full power, Mr. Davis, while 
standing on the engine tender, that he might closely ob- 
serve the operation of the machine, was accidentally 
thrown off, and, shocking to relate, his head was crush- 
ed by the wheel of the tender, and he instantly killed, 
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The Cleveland Whig of the 16th Sept. mentions that 
J. S. Horner, esq. the newly appointed secretary and 
acting governor of Michigan, had arrived in Cleveland, 
and had left that morning for Detroit. The pete adds, 
that by information as to the state of opinions and feeling 
in Michigan, it is prepared to hear, that the people there 
utterly contemn the authority of the new governor, so 
far as his policy may differ essentially from that pursued 
by Mr. Mason. 

The Detroit Journal of the 17th ult. says—A report 
reached us yesterday that fresh difficulties had broken 
out on our border, which has proved more serious than 
any thing which has yet taken place. In an attempt on 
the part of the Michigan authorities to arrest and com- 
mit the judges, who had attempted to exercise unlawful 
jurisdiction, a skirmish ensued, in which fire arms were 
called into requisition, and the sheriff of Monroe, Mr. 
Wood, who was not long since wounded with a knife in 
a similar affray, received a ball throngh the arm from 
one of the rebels. We learn that major Wing, of Mon- 
roe, immediately marched down a reinforcement of 100 
men, and reports are current here that our troops will 
again be called out. 

Professor Olmsted, of New Haven, has invented a 
new stove, by the use of which it is said one-half the 
usual quantity of fuel may be saved. ‘The other ha/lf has 
already been saved by the improvements of Dr. JVott. 

In no section of the United States, says the Norfolk 
Beacon, is the spirit of emigration moving more rapidly 
than in eastern Virginia. Hundreds of the best portion 


“of the population of the Old Dominion are rapidly wend- 


ing their way to the grand emporium of the south or to 
the far west. Upwards of 30 or 40 of our most promis- 
ing young men will, in the short period of one month, bid 
adieu to our good old borough. 

It is said that the lord mayor of London will issue a 
precept for anew election for sheriff of Middlesex, in 
the room of Mr. Solomons, a Jew, lately elected, and 
— cannot, from religious scruples, take the necessary 
oaths. 


A large meeting held at Utica, New York, have ad- 
dressed the canal board, recommending that the Erie 
canal shall be extended to the width of eigity feet, with 


the depth of eight; and says that any measure short of 


that will be impolitic, &c. 


The Erie canal, say they, is now actually incapable of per- 
forming advantageously the business of which it is naturally 
the medium; this suggests the scheme of its improvement; does 
it not also suggest most forcibly the extent of that improve- 
ment? The work, if undertaken, must be for posterity as well 
as for ourseives; for it is one which cannot be abandoned. 
Twenty years hence, judging from the past, its waters, enlarge 
its capacity to what extent you will, will be as crowded as they 
now are; and to stop short, therefore, of the utmost that can be 
achieved, is only needlessly to multiply steps and expenses. 
Every successive enlargement must be a work of great time 
and labor; and before one can be fairly accomplished, the ne- 
cessity will be already felt for undertaking another. 

The Canadians have made some progress in a plan to 


dispense with the navigation of lake Erie as a connecting 
link between Lake Ontario and Lake Huron, by a rail 
road! 

“By actual survey, (they say), it is found that the distance 
between Wellington Square, at the head of Lake Ontario, and 
Goderich, on Lake Huron, does not exceed 100 miles, while, 
between the same points, if the circuit of Lake Erie be made, 
it will range between 400 and 500 miles. The Welland canal 
would, in the event of such a direct and short communication 
being opened up between Lakes Ontario and Huron, by no 
means be rendered useless; but it would still remain the medi- 
um of intercourse between the fruitful regions which border 
the lakes which it connecis. Butit is absolutely requisite, to 
complete the magnificent chain of internal communication 
which, by means of our lakes and rivers, we hope in a few 
years to see in full operation, to have a rail road or canal be- 
tween the points above mentioned, on Lakes Ontario and Hu- 
roa. 

‘*Examining the character of the proposed route, in how far it 
would permit a rail road being formed, no section of the pro- 
vince, we are convinced, could be found better adapted fora 
work of this kind. With the exception of some hills in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Wellington Square, the country 
through which the read would pass is flat, and covered with 
the best materials which could be used in its formation. We 





—et 
need scarcely remark, that the Huron and Gore districts ar€ 
among the richest tracts of Jand in the Canadas, and would ef 
themselves supply considerable trade to the rail road, indepen- 


dent of its use in the transit of goods and produce between the 
upper lakes and the sea.”? 


**A charter will, we understand, be sought for the proposed 
railway, in the next session of the Upper Canada parliament. 
We have no doubt of its being granted, for we honestly confess, 
that none, of all the railway schemes which have been batched 
this summer, is sO captivating to our imagination as this direct 
and expeditious communication between the sea, St. Law- 


rence, Lake Ontario and Lakes Huron, Michigan and Superior, 
and their numberless tributaries.”? 


Canada is manfully contending for the trade of the 
west, and will obtain no small part of it—do the best 
that we can. Her Welland canal unites Ontario to Erie, 
and overcomes the obstruction at the ‘*falls,”? and, by the 
proposed rail road, will reach the upper lakes with won- 
dertul facility. 

The Wational Intelligencer says— 


The New Orleans papers state that a recent arrival from 
Texas brings information of great dissatisfaction on the part of 
the American settlers in that province, at the course of the go- 
vernment of Mexico, and the proceedings of president Santa 
Anna; that they will not submit to the plan of centralism, or 
consolidation, to which al) the other states of Mexico have ac- 
ceded; that they are arming for resistance, in case the govern- 
ment should endeavor to enforce submission; and that, if war 
should take place between them and the government, ‘‘they 
look with confidence towards their fellow citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, particularly to those of the western states, for assist- 
ance.”? On which a New Orleans paper makes the following 
rather hazardous prediction: “We believe, that, at the first 
signal, thousands of the hardy sons of the west will cross the 


boundary to join their former fellow citizens in maintaining the 
principles ot ’76.”? 


When we see the sons of the west, or the sons of any other 
part of the union, marching to a foreign country to maintain by 


force and arms the principles of ’76, we shall think they have 
very little to do at home. 


But this would be in exact accordance with the ‘spirit 
of the times!” The ‘*moral power,” that once govern- 
ed the American people, hath departed—and men do 
what seemeth good in their owneyes. Even at our elec- 
tions votes are bought at so much each; and a long purse is 
more important to success than a *‘long head,” in some 
parts of the United States. We shall hereafter be very 
moderate when speaking of the old English practice of 
buying boroughs. 


—_—_ 


It is said that the Northern bank of Kentucky has taken 
the state loan of 500,000 dollars, at 5 per cent. and pay 
a premium of $3 25 on each 100 dollars. 


— 


Wool growing in the western part of Massachusetts is 
one of the most lucrative pursuits our farmers follow out. 
The *‘hill towns,” as they are called—meaning those be- 
tween the valley of the Connecticut and the western line 
of the state, are extensively engaged in growing wool. 
These towns are situated among the hills and on the sides 
of the Berkshire mountains, where the soil is hard and 
cold, and not rich for cultivation, but admirably fitted by 
nature asa fruitful grazing country. Here, among the 
rocks and woodlands and deep ravines and on the warm 
sunny hill sides, are immense numbers of sheep fed. 
Formerly it was otherwise, and the earnings of the far- 
mer were buta hard pittance for much labor expended 
on an unfruitfal soil, and but little was produced in the 
towns beyond supplying the immediate necessities of man 
and beast. Since the introduction of wool growing among 
them, it is quite otherwise, and we heard it stated the 
other day on creditable authority, that the small town of 
Hinsdale with only about eight hundred inhabitants, had 
already sold forty thousand dollars worth of wool, of this 
year’s growth! This town is situated near the very *‘tip 
top” of the Green Mountains, and before the introduction 
of sheep, exported scarcely $500 worth of any domestic 
production. Now let the American System ‘‘go-ahead.” 

[Vorthampton Courier. 

The following is the result of another Yankee notion: 

We were invited a few days since to examine a machine 
for making pins by steam power, which was then in operation at 
the factory of R. Hoe & Co. The machine is one of the most 
ingenious picces of mechanism we have ever seen; it completes 
sixty pins per minute, and they look better and more perfect 
than those manufactured in the usual way. We are informed 


that one person can esuperintend three or four machines when 
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driven by steam power, and that the pins made by this con- 
trivance can be afforded at lower prices than those wrought by 
hand in the usual way; which it is easy to believe when we 
remember that no less than eight persons are employed in the 
construction of every pin, insignificant as it seems when finish- 
ed. [N. ye Com. Adv, 


The London correspondent of the [Montreal] Vindi- 
cator, when noticing the recent attack on the life of Liouis 
Philippe, says, ‘‘the king was struck by five balls, but 
saved by a coat of steel which his tyrannical conduct has 
made him feel necessary, to preserve his life against the 
attacks of men rendered mad by his persecution. Lam 
sorry when such attempts are made; but I should have 
been well pleased, had his life been taken, and all others 
remained unharmed. He is at the head of a system that 
will die with him.” The bitterest of the king’s political 
foes regretted and condemned the diabolical attempt up- 
on his life—indeed none but those who are utterly desti- 
tute of every honest sentiment, or devoid of every gener- 
ous feeling, could have penned such a heartless, blood- 
thirsty paragraph. It sounds more like the ravings of a 
demoniacal spirit, than the calm and deliberate opinion 
of a human being, claiming to possess a superiority over 
the tiger or the wolf. | Vindicator. 


Se 


The London Morning Chronicle contains able edito- 
rial articles directed against the very existence as well 
as character of the house of peers. In one of the 22d 
August, the following notice is taken of our United 
States. Let us have a care that the compliment respect- 


ing the preservation of ‘‘order and tranquillity” be not 
belied. 


‘*E.ooking to the other side of the Atlantic, we see within 
three weeks sail of our own shores, a people descended from a 
British stock, similar in sentiment and character, speaking our 
own language, and in close and constant communication with 
our country; and this people, so like our own, are flourishing in 
the broad sunshine of freedom and security under the protec- 
tion of a popular and economical government. Having con- 
quered their own independence, and overcome all obstacles 
thrown in the way of their advancement, they are proceeding 
with gigantic steps in a career of wealth and prosperity and 
power. There we see religion flourishing, without the aid of 
costly establishments; tranquillity and order preserved, though 
unassisted by the authority of an expensive court, and legisla- 
tion conducted without the interference of a privileged and 
titled aristocracy. Yes: whilst the envious traveller sneers at 
the rough manners of a new and rising population, and the re- 
viewer pours forth his gall upon republican institutions, the 
people of the great American republic proceed in one straight 
forward course of prosperity and greatness. Having paid off 
their whole national debt, they now have a superabundant re- 
venue, and are prepared in every way to maintain their ad- 
vanced position, and to contend, if necessary, for conquest and 
for empire. And is this the time when other nations are making 
this great progress, and enjoying the benefits of self-government 
—is this the time for the energies of England to be stifled and 
her prosperity marred by quarrels for the strict maintenance of 
aristocratic privileges, and the recovery of oligarchic dominion? 


The Baltimore American say— 

A principal subject of selfcongratulation to Americans, in 
comparing their country with those of Europe, is the exemption 
we enjoy from the burden of a large pauper population—a bur- 
den oppressive from the moral evils attending it, as from the 
tax it inflicts on a community. By the unexampled facility 
which all foreigners, without distinction in character, enjoy in 
settling among us, we are in a fair way of being deprived of this 
catise of congratulation. In the alms houses of the four princi- 
pal American cities, the foreign paupers exceed in number the 
native, and the same proportion exists in many other places. 

The city government of Boston lately appointed an agent, Mr. 
Simonds, to visit the houses of industry, correction and refor- 
mation in various parts of the northern and middle states. One 
of the results of his inquiries is, that in the four alms houses of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Béston, there are 4,786 
Americans and 5,303 foreigners. Would there not be a saving of 
expense if these five thousand and odd should he shipped back to 
their respective homes? This calculation is worth making. In 
the same report of Mr. Simonde it is stated that of 187 persons 
admitted in 1833 into the poor house in Clinton county (on Lake 
Champlain) 152 were foreigners. This startling abuse of hospi- 
tality, as it may be called, is moreover increasing. In Niagara 
county, New York, the foreign poor were, in 1830, 33; in 1831, 
61; and in 1833, 111. An overseer of the poor in Rochester says 
that seven-eighths of those who apply for relief are foreigners. 
Poor house officers concur in the opinion that the poor tax is 
paid for the support of persons, at least three-fourths of whom 
have fallen into poverty through intemperance. 





[The paupers ought to be sent ‘“‘home”—as they are in 
Great Britain. Tie amount of paupers in Clinton, Nia- 
gara, &c. are on account of invasions by wretched beings 
via Canada. These fly direct to the poor houses of the 
**states,’’as a sure place of refuge. We have seen herds 
of them on the way. Ed, Reg. 





On Fricay night, the tiger in the menagerie in Sixth 
street, contrived to escape from his cage, and omy a 
good appetite, he beset the litthe Shetland poney that be- 
longed to the same concern. Having despatched the 
horse, he turned to one of the men belonging to the es- 
tablishment, and would have torn him to pieces but for 
the timely interposition of some of the attendants. The 
beast was killed and the man saved. {U. S. Gaz. 


THE TIMBER TRADE. The late accounts from England ren- 
der it probable, that the timber trade from Lower Canada to 
England will be destroyed, or seriously injured, by raising the 
duty on colonial timber, and reducing it on the Baltic timber, 
which will have the effect to exclude the timber from the colo- 
nies from the Liverpool and London markets, The serious in- 
jury which such a measure would produce to Lower Canada, 
may be estimated, when it is considered that nearly two-thirds 
of the whole amount of exports from Canada to Great Britain 
consists of lumber, amounting in 1834 to £784,457. If this 
source of exportation is destroyed, how are the people of Cana- 
da to pay for the vast quantities of goods imported yearly from 
Great Britain? We apprehend that the people of these town- 
ships are little aware of the injury to this province generally as 
well as to the townships, which the destruction of this trade 
will occasion. It will not only diminish our exports more than 
one-half, destroy trade, and bring ruin upon many who have 
embarked in the business, but will throw out of employment 
thousands who now consume the beef and other products taken 
to market from the townships. It will also have a powerful 
tendency to stop emigration, and thus cut off another seurce to 
which our farmers look fora market for their produce. The 
number of vessels engaged in the Canada trade, is about four- 
teen hundred. These vessels being principally engaged in the 
timber trade, bring out emigrants for half the price which they 
would do, had they no return cargo; and were the timber trade 
destroyed, one-fourth of the number of vessels now employed, 
would do all the freighting which the other trade of the coun- 
try affords. The disbursements of the lumber vessels in the 
province, notincluding the amount paid for the cargoes, is es- 
timated at between £80.000 and £90,000 per annum. This of 
course, must all be withdrawn, and with it the principal pros- 
pects of prosperity which the country now enjoys. It will be 
seen by an extract from a London letter, copied from the Que- 
bee Gazette, that Mr. Roebuck, acting, as he says, as agent of 
the assembly, is using his influence to destroy the timber trade 
of Canada; and it is to puta stop to emigration, and prevent 
the settlement of the townships, that the radical leaders are en- 
deavoring to accomplish this suicidal measure against the trade 
of both provinces, totally regardless of the ruin which itmay 
bring on those engaged in the trade, and of the blighting influ- 
ence which it will exert upon the townships, if they can but 
prevent an influx of British population, which they are aware 
will be a death-blow to their ambitious projects. We trust the 
people of these townships, will ponder on these things. 

[Sherbrooke Advocate. 


| Boyd’s British tariff of 1828, has a statement of the 


duties that are payable—of which the following specimens 
may suffice: 


Anchor stocks—the piece.......c0eseeeee0+ +0 


8 4 
If the growth and product of any possession in 
AMETiCA. oc ccevescccccccceccscccssccsees OO O10 
Battens, various lengths and thicknesses—from 
£10 to20 0 O 


If from British possessions in America from £1to2 0 0O 
Boards. ......e+eeeeeeeeeeees from £49 6t08 19 O 
If from British possessions in America from 5s.to0 8 4 


The whole list runs in about the same proportion. 
In no case, we think, (from slightly looking over it), is 
the discriminatory less than ten for one, on articles of 
wood, in favor of the ** British possessions in America!” 
Such is the way in which ‘‘free trade” is fostered by 
England! There is much room for ‘‘reducing” the duty 


on Baltie timber. But—as we have oftentimes said, Bri- 
tish ‘*‘free trade,” (like their calicoes), is manufactured 
‘‘for—exportation!” If the lumber trade be destroyed— 
it will be a ‘‘death blow” to the exportation of oxy one 
from England and Ireland, who ‘‘naturally” make their 
way into the “‘states,” as soon as transported to Canada, 
to live an independent and easy life—dby our folly. 
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SUMMARY NOTICES, 

A handsome military company, from New Brunswick, 
N. J. called the “Governor’s Guards” and commanded 
by capt. Zabriske, after having visited Washington, and 
spending Thursday and Friday with us, will have de- 
parted, this day, on their returv home. 


The Spanish brig Aurora, from Havana, with about 50 
convicts for the Spanish galleys, has been compelled to 

t in Charleston, (it being necessary to repair the ves- 
sel), and the convicts were lodged in jail. 


Lord Aylmar, late governor-general of ‘British Ame- 
rica,” with his lady and suite, has sailed from Quebec 
for England. The attentions paid to them at parting 
were very kind, on the part of the people. A grand ball 
was given to them at which 600 persous were present. 


The cholera is making great ravages among the Paw- 
nee and Otto tribes of Indians. 


The sale of upwards of 6,000 shares of hypothecated 
stock of the Union bank of Maryland took place at the Ex- 
change on Thursday, agreeably to public notice—Messrs. 
Grandy & Co..auctioneers. The first parcel of 1,906 
full shares and 4 half shares went off at $77.274 per 
share; the second parcel of 4,000 shares at $76.60; and 
the third parcel of 134 shares at $76.723. The bank, it 
is understood, was the purchaser of the whole. The 


par value is $75 per share. [ American. 


A gentleman in Shrewsbury, New Jersey, will, it is 
said, realize by his peach crop this year, from $10,000 
to $12,000. [We should have thought that every peach- 
tree had been destroyed—if we could have believed the 
croakers, some time ago. | 


The following paragraph is from an Albany paper. 
It isa novel enterprise for merchants so far west to im- 
port their goots. 

Importation. Ship St. Cloud, from Liverpool, brought 
87 crates and 11 hhds. earthenware, to Webb, Chester 
& Co. of Detroit, Michigan territory. 


A fatal wound was inflicted lately upon the body of a 
negro man, with a dirk, by a young woman in Cincin- 
nati, with whom he was attempting to take liberties, not 
in accordance with her notions of propriety. He died 
almost instantly, the instrument having penetrated his 
heart. The girl, who is apparently not more than 15 
years of age, was examined, and committed for trial. 


Captain Rose, of the schooner Gem, arrived at Salem, 
from Africa, reports that there were twenty-four sail of 
ships and brigs at one place—Angola—waiting for car- 


goes of slaves. 


As we mentioned yesterday, the spacious Musical 
Fund hall was crowded to excess. The eulogy which 
Mr. Binney pronounced on the late chief justice Mar- 
shall is universally allowed to be worthy of the incom- 
parable subject and the orator’s high reputation. It oc- 
cupied in the delivery about one hour and a half. With 
the interesting biographical details and able develop- 
ment of personal and official merits, were mingled com- 
prehensive general remarks and lessons, which render 
the production doubly impresive and instructive. The 
city councils will, no doubt, soon publish this valuable 
ve a in the handsomest form. We take the annexed 
details from the United States Gazette. [WW at. Gaz. 

“The room was about two-thirds filled with ladies, who had 
been permitted to enter, unattended, since eleven o’clock. 
The councils, mayor and aldermen, and many of the invited 
gues, occupied the staging of the hall, used as the orchestra. 
In front was the orator, the hon. Horace Binney, attended by 
the president of each branch of the city councils; at the right of 
the orator was the venerable bishop White, in his clerical 
robes; at the right of the bishop most of the prelates of the 
Episcopal church of the United States. Among them we 
noticed the venerable bishop Moore, of Virginia, bishop Doane, 
of New Jersey, Onderdonk, of New York, Smith, of Kentucky, 
Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania, and some others. Bishop White 
commenced the services by an eloquent and appropriate prayer, 
atthe close of which Mr. Binney commenced his address.”’ 


Some cases of yellow fever have appeared at New Or- 


leans. Iuterments for the week ending September 15— 
106. 











The following, from the ‘*Pennsylvania Advertiser,” 


contains the most convineing and satisfactory arguments 
in favor of a candidate we ever heard: 

“What a triumphant event the election of Ritner will he—the 
Wolfites will glory because of the defeat of Muhlenberg—the 
Muhlenbergers because he will have defeated Wolf, and the 
friends of Pennsylvania because of the defeat of them both.” 


The following, from the Lynchburg Virginian, is quite 
as good: 


**fr3-Major Noah styles the Washington Globe ‘the infernal 
machine.? The simile would be a good one, were it not for the 


harmleszness of the Globe’s shots. ‘They never kill or wound 
an adversury.”? 





The New Orleans Bee gives the following account of 
the capture of a Mexican vessel: 

The notorions Thompson has been taken at last. The 
schooner San Felipe had sailed from the port on the 25th of last 
month for Brassoria, with col. Stephen and other Texians; and 
on the evening of ‘Tnesday following, she heard firing ahead. 
On nearing the place captain Hurd perceived the Mexican 
schooner Correo, commanded by Thompsen, and an armed 
sloop engaged in attacking the American brig Tremont, which 
was assisted by asteamboat. When captain Hurd advanced 
the Mexican ships ceased and retreated; and then the steam- 
boat took much of the cargo and mostof the passengers on 
board, and bronght them into Brassoria. During the night the 
Mexican vessels used their sweeps and approached the San 
Felipe, when captain Hurd raised anchor and hoisted sail, 
When within half a mile the Mexican fired large guns, and the 
small as they advanced. Hurd waited till they were within 
inusket shot of him; and then gave them a volley from the 
small arms, and afterwards a dose from his two cannons—the 
only ones he had on board. The San Felipe continued the en- 
counter against both parties for abont an hour, when the Mexi- 
can retired. Next morning the San Felipe decried a sail ahead; 
and believing it to be the Correo, he prevailed on the steamboat 
to tow him along. Not being able to preserve his distance, 
Thompson sent an officer and two men to remonstrate against 
captain Hurd’s chasing a Mexican armed schooner; but the am- 
bassadors were cavalierly treated, and Hurd fired a gun to make 
the other surrender. Thompson lowered his flag; and Hurd 
sent a boat to take the corsair on board, and a prize crew to 
take possession of the Correo. The steamboat towed both into 
Brassos; and Hurd having left there the San Felipe returned 
yesterday with his prize into port. 

None of the crew of the San Felipe were injnred; bnt it is 
said Thompson received two wounds on the thighs, and that 
his gunner is severely if not mortally wounded. 


FOREIGN SCRAPS. 

Extract from a letter dated Bayonne. In consequence of the 
flight of the inhabitants from the villages adjoining the field of 
battle of the 16th, ihe dead bodies of those who fell on both 
sides have not yet been interred, both armies having almost im- 
mediately left that point. Pestilential vapors emanate there- 
from, which spread infection to the distance of three leagnes 
round, and a Christino colunin that lately passed in the neigh- 
borhood lost ten men on the road who caught the infection. 
Imagine what must be the stench emanating from fifteen hun- 
dred dead bodies now in a state of complete putrefaction. The 
moral effect produced on the Christinos by so horrible a specta- 
cle is indescribable, The general-in-chief has consequently is- 
sued orders that the inhabitants nearest the place shall, under 
the penalty of death, immediately proceed to bury the slain. 


The West India loan. Mr. Rothschild’s offer for the loan 
has been accepted. The terms are as follows:—For every £100 
contributed the contributers are to receive stock—75 in 3 per 
cents. 25 in 2 per cent. reduced; 13s. 7d. long annuities. The 
discourt on prompt payment is at the rate of 2 per cent ; on 90 
after payment of deposite. The loan has been contracted for 
at the rate of £3 7s. 6d. per cent. 


Switzerland. The affairs of Switzerland appear to beina 
very troublesome condition. The diet of deputies from all the 
cantons, was engaged at the latest accounts with the “thorney 
affairs?’ of the canton of Neufchatel, whose two-fold position, 
as a principality and a member of the Helvetic league, mates it 
the plague of the confederacy. The king of Prussia requires 
the diet to guarantee to him, in perpetuity, his right of sovereign- 
ty over that canton; but the diet replies that by the terms of the 
reunion between Neufchatel and Switzerland, it is only known 
as a canion, not as a principality, and that Neufehatel is pro- 
hibited from using this latter term in its public acta. The ques- 
tion is rendered still more complicated by difficulties growing 
out of the use of the Prussian covkade by the troops of the can- 
ton, aud out of a decree, awarding, at the close of the civil 
war, a medal to all the peopie of Neufchatel who had professed 
an absolute devotion to Prussia. 


A mad wolf, The following strange narrative is given in one 
of the French papers on the authority of a letter from Mirande, 
in the department of Gers. On the 30th of July, as a number of 
hunters were returning from their sport in the forest of Berdones, 
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they heard loud cries as of one in distress, and hastening in the 
direction of the sound, were shocked w behold a wolf in the 
act of devouring a young woman, while a lad was erying aloud 
from the branches of a tree which he had climbed for safety .— 
One of the hunters, named Dufour, rushed upou the savage 
beast, having first wounded it with a bullet; the wolf turned 
upon him and bit him dreadfully in the arm, but Dufour possess- 
ing great strength, grasped it by the throat, and succeeded in 
strangling it before his companions had time to render assist- 
ance. The young womaa, whose name was Rieutort, was al- 
ready dead, and cruelly mangled, her face and breast being al- 
most wholly devoured. 

They conveyed the body to her father’s house, where it was 
no sooner beheld by a young man uamed De Cours, to whom 
Mademoiselle Rieutort was betrothed, than he put an end to his 
existence by shooting himself through the bead. In the mean- 
time, Dufour, suffering dreadfully from his lacerated arm, was 
taken home, where a raging fever quickly supervened. 

The next day, two of his friends, with a physician, called to 
see him; upon their entrance, he darted from his bed, and, 
with a tremendous biow of his fist, extended one of them dead 
upon the floor—flung himself upon the body, and began to tear 
it with his teeth, uttering a horrible growling noise. The other 
friend and the physician fled, horror-stricken, and the maniac, 
seizing a bar of iron, rushed after them into the street, howling 
like a mad-man, and presenting a frightful spectacle. It was 
with great difficulty that he was at length seized and bound, 
having first dangerously wounded several individuals. He was 
taken to a mad-house. 

{Wolves in an old country—like France! Millions of them 
once roamed over the United States. But our people had 
arms in their hands, and the deadly rifle has exterminated them, 
unless in solitary cases—when they are soon hunted down, 
They are cowardly with us—by experience. } 


From Canton. The following is copied from the Canton Re- 
gister of the 7th of April: 

The rumor of the insurrection in the large mountainous, and 
well-watered province of Scechuen (the four streains) ts still in- 
creasing. It is said that the adherents of Chaug-kih-urh, the 
Mahommedan prince, who caused so much anxiety to the em- 
peror when he was out in 728, are rising, to revenge bis death. 

They plead that as he surrendered himself, his life ought to 
have been spared. ‘The independent Meaoutsze are, itis said, 
espousing the cause of this murdered chieftain, who was hewn 
in pieces in the presence of the merciful emperor of China, and 
many ot his relations beheaded. 

Necrology—Iu the 11th moon of last year, Tsaouchin-yung, 
one of the cabinet ministers, inspector of imperial edicts, presi- 
deut of the Han-lin college, &c. went to ramble with the im- 
mortals, being 87 years old, and having served three successive 
emperors. The emperor himself, with strict ceremonies and 
abundant kindness, performed bis funeral solemnities. 


An honorable pledge. During the consular sway of Napoleon 





in France, and when the conscriptions were in full force, there 
lived in oue of the provinces of the south a very aged man, who 
exercised the profession of a tailor, and had twelve sons, all of 
whom served in the armies of Napoleon. They having one day 
obtained leave of absence from their regiments, made use of the 
opportunity to go and visit their aged parent; but on their arri- 
val were shocked to find that he was so reduced in cireumstan- 
ces as to be in want of bread. ‘*No bread!” cried one of them 
—‘the man who hag given twelve conscripts to his country! 
We must procure bim sustenance—yet how? We are ourselves 
deatitute.”°—“Is there no pawnbroker in-the neighborhood?” 
exclaimed the youngest, who placed great confidence in the 
compassion of human beings, as well as reliance on his Creator. 
**A pawnbroker! What good would that do? we have indeed 
nothing to pledge!”? ‘You shall see, brother. Our father is 
known to be an honest citizen, who has exercised his trade 
long enough, and being destitute of bread, that is a sufficient 
proof of his integrity. We also have all served during several 
years, and no one can cast the slightest imputation on our ho- 
nor. Letus pawn this ‘honor’—certainly there will be some 
who will willingly lend us fifty louis on such a pledge!” This 
idea was immediately approved of, and the twelve brothers 
wrote out and signed on the spot the following billet: *“Twelve 
Frenchmen (sons of a tailor, who at the age of near 90 years, is 
falien into the deepest poverty), all zealous in the service of 
their country, request from the directors of the pawubroking es- 
tablishment the loan of fifty louis-d’ors, to assist an unfortunate 
father. Asa security forthe payment we pledge our ‘iwnor,’ 
and promise to repay the said sum within the space of one 
year.’ The billet was brought to the money office, where the 
benevolent directors immediately counted out the fifty louis 
asked for, and tore the obligation in pieces, pledging them- 
aap ea the same time, to provide for the old man as long as 
he lived. 

Wool sales, at London. On Thursday and Friday about 
1,600 bales of Australian and Tasmanian, and 3,000 bales, com- 
prising Portugal, Spanish, German, Odessa, Peruvian and va- 
rious other descriptions, were brought to the hammer. The at- 
tendance of buyers was greater than at any other former period, 
and the biddings, particularly for the Australian and Tasma- 
nian, were spirited throughout; of these sorts every lot was sold. 
The colonists have been favored with a good season, and they 
richly deserve the praise of having bestowed great pains in get- 





ting up their wool; with a few exceptions, the different parcels 


were in a fine condition, and the price obtained will, we trust 
amply remunerate them. The first sale of Austratian offere 
consisted of 1,006 bales, of which 804 bales brought 2s 2d to 2s 
10d, making an average 2s 4d per Ib; 186 bales sold from 1s 63d, 
2s 1}, and 16 Vales in the grease, at 1s 51d to ls 7d, producing 
for the entire lot 2s 3d per lb. The second sale of Australian 
comprised 300 bales, which sold at from 1s 64 to 23 5d, and 1 
bale at 3s averaging 2s 14d perlb. The third sale comprised 
158 bales Australian and 157 bales Tasmanian; the former sold 
at Is 9d to 2s Sid, averaging 2s 24d per tb; and the latter at Is 
7d to 2s 3d, averaging Is 10:d perib. Three bales in the grease, 
sold at ls 14d to 1s 2d per Ib. 
Ecclesiastical property in Portugal. The London Morning 
Herald of July 20, contains an advertisment for the sale of 
what is called “‘national property’? in Portugal, which was to 
commence on the 10th of July, at Lisbon, and to be continued 
regularly. The terms of sale are declared to be, 20 per cent. in 
bonds of five per cent. stock, and 80 per cent. in instalments of 
five per cent. per annum during sixteen years, with interest at 
the rate of two per cent. per annum. The government must 
have great confidence in the stability of the value of property 
at Lisbon, to induce it to sell upon such favorable terms of 
credit. The property advertised consists chiefly of houses and 
shops, belonging of late in part to the following religious estab- 
lishments: 
The convent of our lady of grace of shod hermits of St. Agos- 
tinlio. 
The monastery of St. Mary, of the order of St. Bernardo. 
The convent of our lady of Carmo, of the shod Carmelites. 
The college of our lady of Estretta, of the Benedictine monks. 
The same advertisement coutains also an account of some 
sales which had previously taken place, of property belonging 
to— 
The province of the barefooted Augustines, 
The convent of our lady of remedies of barefooted Carmelites, 
Steam. It is stated in a London paper, that a ateam car- 
riage, on Mr. Gurney’s principle, lately went from London to 
Reading, 40 miles, in three hours and fifieen minutes. It re- . 
turned to London, with twenty passengers, in three hours and 
twenty-two minutes. It will be rocollected that this was upon 
acommon Macadamized road. 


LEGAL DECISIONS, . 

Supreme court—-The Springfield (Mass.) Gazette notices 
some important cases decided in the supreme court, which held 
a terin in that town last week, judge WILDE presiding. Among 
them are the following: 

Fraudulent conveyances. Dadger vs. Sessions and another.— 
This action was tried last April term, and, after an investiga- 
tion of three or four days, the jury could not agree, and it was 
continued to this term. Lt was an action of trespass tor enter- 
ing the land of the plaintiff. as alleged, and taking hay, &e. 
thereon, belonging to plaintiff—and involved in question the 
title to the land. The defendants claimed a title by virtue ofa 
deed from plaintiff’s brother. ‘The plaintiff, on the other hand, 
contended, that said deed was fraudulent and void, and claim- 
ed to hold the land by virtue of the levy of an execution made 
some time after the deed was executed. The case turned en- 
tirely upon the question as to the validity of said deed. The 
plaintiff attempted to prove, by a variety of circumstances, that 
the deed was fraudulent and void: such as, that it was made 
secretly—that no consideration was ever actually paid by tha 
delendants, that though it appeared that a large sum passed 
from the grantee to the grantor, yet there was a secret confidence 
between the parties, that it should be returned wholly or partly, 
But the principal poiut relied on, was, that the deed was made 
just at the time when the grantor absconded, being greatly in 
debt—and that the defendants, with a full Knowledge of the 
fact, took the deed, with a view, on both sides, of defrauding 
creditors. 

‘ae judge instructed the jury that it was for them to decide, 
from all the circumstances, whether the conveyance was frau- 
dulent or not, and on the main point ruled, that if a debtor, in a 
state of insolvency, when ahout to abscond, makes a conveyance of 
land, with a view of defrauding his creditors, to another person 
who knows all this, the conveyance is void as against creditors, 
though the grantee may have paid a full price forthe land. This 
principle is now well settled by recent cases, though it may not 
be generally known. After a trial of two or three days, the jury 
returned a verdict for the defendants. 





BREACH OF PROMis#. Lydia J. Moore vs. Jonathan M. Boies, 
This was au action of assumpsit on a promise of marriage, and 
the damages were taid at 3,000 dollars. The parties were of re- 
spectable character and standing in society, the plaintiff being 
a school teacher, and the defendant a merchant. The promise 
was acknowledged by the defendant, it being abundantly proy- 
ed by the assiduous attentions he had rendered to the plaintiff 
for the period of about eighteen months, and the letters he had 
addressed to her during that time. And he had disabled him- 
self from fulfilling this promise, by marrying another lady. The 
main ground of defence taken by the defendant’s counsel was, 
that the damages should be merely nominal: that such bad been 
the conduct of the plaintiff in receiving the addresses of other 
gentlemen, and such the improprieties of her conduct in other 
respects, during her intimacy with the defendant, as either fully 
to justify, or at least greatly palliate, his conduet in dissolving the 
engagement. On the other side, much evidence was introdaced 
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to rebut the testimony of the defendant in relation to the above 
os pe Fhe court, in briefly summing up the evidence to the 
ury, stated, among other things, that, when individuals were 
under a marriage contract to each other, if one of the parties 
were guilty of misconduct, of a palpable and aggravated nature, 
it would, in the eye of the law, release the other from his obli- 
gation to fulfil the contract. But mere indiscretions of beha- 
viour would affect the amount of damages, not the right of ac- 
tion. They might, however, be of such a character and extent 
as to make it proper for the jury to give merely nominal dama- 
ges. They returned a verdict for plaintiff. Damages $500. 
THE COLORED PEOPLE OF BALTIMORE. 

The following affecting reply of the very respectable colored 
clergymen, whose names are attached, on behalf of the people 
of their respective congregations and others—we sincerely be- 
lieve is *‘just and true”’ in all its parts. 

To oe see. William Levington, John Fortie and Nathaniel 
eck. 

Gentiemen: Having for many years past viewed with great 
satisfaction the efforts that have been made to meliorate the 
condition of the colored population of this city, and likewise 
the great mental improvement that has resulted from it—and I 
am likewise glad to say that, notwithstanding the commotions 
that have taken place in different parts of the country, the co- 
lored people here have always conducted themselves in the 
most peaceable and orderly manner. Now, gentlemen, under 
all these favorable circumstances, I hope you are able to say 
that the different congregations over which you preside are 
still determined to pursue the same blameless course of con- 
duct. A WHITE CITIZEN, 

Sept. 25th, 1835. 


Al reply to a note from a ** White Citizen.”’ 

Dear sir: It is with high respect that we reply to your 
friendly note of the 25th inst. Permit us to say, with all grati- 
tude and humility, that we sincerely acquiesce with you in 
your views, as it relates to the efforts that have been made to 
facilitate the condition of the colored population of this city, 
and also the great mental improvement that has resulted from 
them. Sir, as to the commotions that have taken place in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, we, and our brethren, have always 
been a docile people, and have endeavored to conduct ourselves 
ih a peaceable and orderly manner: confiding in the justice of 
Almighty God and philanthropy of the humane and influential 
white citizens, we have and do most cheerfully still submit our 
destinies to the guidance of Him who suffers not a sparrow to 
fall without his especial Providence. ‘Therefore, whatever 
may be the excitementin the community in which we live, or 
elsewhere, we deem it our paramount but humble duty, to 
pledge our fidelity and that of our brethren to the Christian 
public, in the sincere hope thereby to remove, if possible, any 
unfounded impressions as to there being any disposition among 
us, Or our brethren generally of the city and vicinity of Balti- 
more, to countenance any views or movements which tend to 
disturb the peace, to alienate the feelings, to provoke the jea- 
jousies, or to jeopardize the safety of the citizens of the said 
community. 

We, therefore, sincerely hope that it will not be considered 
superfluous or indecorous if we detail a few particulars why 
we and our brethren are bound by the most sacred duty to act 
as good and conscientious citizens, by carefully and scrupulous- 
ly avoiding all interference, and attempts to interfere, and all 
manifestations of any intention and a wish to interfere with the 
peculiar interests, concerns and laws of the community in 
which we live. 

First. We have within the said city ten places dedicated to 
the social worship of Almighty God, wherein we are permitted 
to worship the Lord according to the dictates of our own con- 
science, and are protected by the laws of the community. 

Secondly. We have among us from thirty-five to forty bene- 
volent institutions, both mafe and female, for mutual relief; 
each of which numbers from thirty-five to a hundred and fifty 
members, and much of the ioney thereof is in some of the 
savinge institutions of this city—and, also, among us there are 
various mechanics and others, who have by industry and fru- 
gality purchased houses and lots of grounds, horses, drays, 
carte and carriages; all of which are sustained and protected 
by the laws of the community. 

Thirdly. The endearing and social relations among us, of 
husband and wife, father and mother, of brother and sister— 
our many week day and Sabbath schools, in which we are try- 
ing to train i ow children in the way they should go: by act- 
ing thue we hope, with the blessing of the Lord, to form in 
them the basis of moral virtue, a correct and well regulated 
mind, whereby they will be led to abhor vice and immorality, 
and keep the good order and appreciate the peace of the com- 
munity in which they live as good citizens. 

Fourthly. The various employments afforded the free colored 
population by the humane and influential white citizens—the 
respect that is showed to the orderly and discreet part of the 
said population by the captains of steamboats and the owners 
of other public conveyances, when passing to and from this 
city. 

Surely, while possessing the benefits which industry and in- 
tegrity in this prosperous community assure to all its inhabit- 
ants, enjoying the rich blessings of the religion of Christ, by op- 
portanities of worshiping the only true God under the light of 











Christianity, each of us according to our own understanding 
and having afforded to us and our brethren the means of facili- 
tating our condition, whereby we are enabled to make great 
meatal improvement—all of which are enough to convince us 
and our brethren that whatsoever tends to disturb the com- 
merce, to molest or destroy the peace and harmony of the com- 
inunity, that the colored population always feel the greatest 
pressure. Can the thinking, wise and humane part of the 
white citizens of this great community be led to believe that 
we or Our brethren, in view of the privileges herein detailed 
and the awful calamity that must come upon us and our breth- 
ren, should we, or they, or any member thereof, be so perfi- 
dious as to become the abettors or. destroyers of the public 
order and tranquillity in any way whatsoever? Now, dear sir, 
in view of these particulars, we can emphatically say, that we 
believe that not only the congregations over which we preside, 
but the other colored congregations ajso of this city and vicini- 
ty, and the colored population generally, are on the side of 
peace and good order, and are determined with the blessing of 
God, to pursue the same blameless course of conduct as hereto- 
fore. Therefore we will, by Divine permission, faithfully and 
conscientiously support with fidelity our pledge, herein given; 
and may the day be darkened, whensoever we, kuowingly and 
willingly deviate from our pledge. 
Signed in behalf of the said colored population. 
JOHN FORTIE, 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal church, Sharp street. 
NATHANIEL PECK, 
minister of the Bethel Methodist Episcopal church. 
WILLIAM LEVINGTON. 
rector of St. James P. E. church, Baltimore. 
September 26, 1835. 


SLAVERY AND THE ABOLITIONISTS. 

A great anti-abolition meeting has been held at Troy, New 
York, the mayor presiding. The resolutions were all pointed 
and severe. Amongst them we perceive the following, in rela- 
tion to a favorite and often attempted project of the agitators: 

** Resolved, That we consider ali attempts to induce congress 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, in reference to 
the question Of slavery, as unwise, inexpedient and incendiary.’? 


At a public meeting of the people of St. James’ and St, 
George’s parish, South Carolina— 

Extract from the preamble—‘*That any political union, form- 
ed for the mutual benefit of the contracung parties, becomes a 
curse not to be borne, when one part of the confederacy do ex- 
ercise powers destructive to the liberty or interest of the other 
part, and in violation of our written compact. And such a 
curse will be our union of the states, should the non-slavehold- 
ing states refuse or omit, by legislative enactments, to puta 
speedy and effectual stop to the movements and interference of 
their abolitionists, with southern slavery. For, by the consti- 
tution of these United States, every state is severally boand not 
to interfere with rights that belong exclusively to a state, and 
when a State permits her citizens, by combinations, or associa- 
tions, to violate the constitution, it is virtually and construc- 
tively the violation of the state, in as much as she is bound to 
keep the constitution inviolate. We do not mean or wish to be 
understood as holding out a threat to our northern brethren. 
Neither are we unmindful of their views and feelings, as re- 
cently expressed in public meetings, and we are pleased at see- 
ing them thus come out against the fanatics. But we would 
have our northern brethren know our feelings and determina- 
tion in relation to the efforts of their abolitionists—to see the 
truly perilous situation in which their abolitionists have placed 
the union, and that they may know and feel that its preserva- 
tion rests on themselves and not on us, and to save it requires 
legislalive.enaciment as well as public sentiment. Neither let us 
be understood as undervaluing the union; we well know how 
to appreciate its benefits, and would greatly deplore its dissolu- 
tion; but when the southern states are reduced to the alterna- 
tive of choosing either union without liberty and property, or 
disunion with liberty and property, be assured they will not 
hesitate which to take, and will make the choice promptly, 
unitedly and fearlessly.”? 

From the resolutions. That we do discriminate between the 
northern incendiaries, that are casting firebrands among the 
good people of the south, and the virtuous part of our northern 
brethren; and do duly appreciate their efforts to put down by 
public sentiment, the proceedings of their abolition societies. 
Yet should their efforts to put a final stop to the intermeddling 
of their citizens with our institutions, and in public expressions 
of sentiment, in the opinion of this meeting, the non-slavehold- 
ing states will have failed to discharge their constitutional duty 
towards the slaveholding states, and will give us just cause to 
believe, that they do secretly favor the abolitionists, and ap- 
prove of their proceedings. ‘Therefore, 

Resolved, (unanimously), That should the non-slaveholding 
states omit or refuse, at the ensuing meeting of their respective 
legislatures, to put a final stop to the proceedings of their aboli- 
tion societies against the domestic peace of the south: and effec- 
tually prevent any farther interference by them, with oor slave 
population, by efficient penal laws; it will then become the solemn 
duty of the whole south, in order to protect themselves and secure 
their rights and property, against the unconstitutionul combina- 
tion of the non-~'aveholding states, and the murderous designs of 
their abolition: _ to withdraw from the union. 
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Mayor’s office, New York, September 9, 1835. 

“Sir: I have this morning received your communication, 
under date of the 3d inst. advising me thatthe brig Jones leit 
your port on the day before, with , and four or five ne- 
groes, and that information had reached your city that the ne- 
groes had been kidnapped from the town of Hamburg. ‘ 

“You suggest that it would be well to arrest and examine 
; On his arrival here, and that in a few days you hoped to 
have sufficient evidence to demand bim of our state, &c. And 
I have made a deposition before the police magistrates, that lL 
received your letter this morning in due course of mail, and be- 
lieve the faets, as stated therein, to be true; a warrant therefore 
will be issuea to arrest on his arrival. 

“The authorities of this city and state are disposed to take 
all legal measures to arrest such persons, and they are disposed 
to take the strongest measures authorised by law, to stop the 
disturbing acts of the anti-slavery societies. I believe there is 
no one person belonging to our cily or state government, that 
is not entirely opposed to them as unjust, inexpedient and ille- 
gal. And I have no doubt but nine-tenths of our citizens are 
disposed to take all lawful and constitutional measures to arrest 
their incendiary proceedings. Respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, C. W. LAWRENCE. 

‘*To the chairman of the S. C. association.”’ 

From the Southern Patriot. Let the declaration, that ‘‘dis- 
cussions, which, from their nature, tend to inflame the public mind, 
and POT IN JEOPARDY THE LIVES AND PROPERTY OF OUR FELLOW 
CITIZENS, ARE AT WAR WITH EVERY RULE OF MORAL DUTY AND 
EVERY SUGGESTION OF HUMANITY,’’ be only embodied in some 
legislative act with appropriate penalties, and the south seeks 
no higher and better security. Why did not the Albany meet- 
ing recommend putting down, by the strong arm of the law, dis- 
cussions Which are at war with every moral duty and every sug- 
gestion of humanity? Surely, thatwhich is declared to be so 
pernicious, as to be at war with every moral duty and every 
humane suggestion, can and ought to be made legally punisha- 
ble. itis works and not words we waut. 


Ata meeting of the citizens of New Haven, Con. Henry W. 
Edwards, governor of the state, in the chair, it was among other 
things— 

Resolved, That the constitution of the United States, in which 
the different and delicate interests of the sovereign states com- 
posing this confederacy, were compromised and settled, has re- 
sulted in unparalleled political prosperity and happiness; that 
this constitution, as the basis of our national conmipact, was 
farmed in a patriotic spirit of mutual concession, and that any 
citizen who attempts to undermine its foundations is an enemy 
to the best wmterests of his country. 

Resolved, That we have witnessed with mingled feelings of 
alarm and reprobation, the reckless course of some professed 
friends of the cause of freedom, whose efforts under the mask 
of philanthropy, have infased gall and bitterness into our social 
system. 

Resolved, In the language of a report of a committee of the 
whole house of representatives, made in the second session of 
the first congress which assembled under thie constitution, and 
by that body ordered to be recorded in its journal: “that con- 
gress have no authority to interfere tn the emancipation of slaves, 
or the treatment of them in any of the states; it remaining with 
the several states alone, to provide any regulations, therein, 
which humanity and true policy may require.”’ 

Resolved, That no man or combination of men in our state, 
have the right to interfere with the constitutional rights, or to 
violate the criminal laws of any other state in the union, either 
by sending publications leading to insurrection in such states, 
Or in any other manner; and that we hold it to be the duty of 
goad citizens, by all lawful measutes in their power, promptly to 
arrest such proceedings. 

Resolved, That as the mail of the United States was intended 
for the common good, and is supported from the commen treasu- 
ry of the union, and citizens who make use of it as the means of 
distributing publications hostile to the public tranquillity, and 
under the presumption of secrecy and security, transmit thereby 
privately, incendiary documents, that they would not dare to fol- 
low to their destination, are deserving of the reprobation of all 
good and patriotic men. 

Resolved, That we consider the plan of colonization in Africa, 
as the best scheme yrt devised for meliorating the condition of 
our free colored population, whose elevation in political and in- 
tellectual power, cannot rationally be expected in a mixed com- 
munity. 

(Some discussion followed on the adoption of these resola- 
tions. R.S. Baldwin opposed them, and offered a substitute 
for them; but the “‘venerable Noah Webster”? supported them, 
as did Mr. Ingersoll. They were carried by an “overwhelming 
vote.’’} 

From the Charleston “‘ Patriot.» “In all the discussions of 
the northern papers in relation to slavery, the non-slaveholding 
states are designated the free states, thus plainly implying a 
taunt on the slaveholding states. Is this the language of the 
constitution? Is it language which our forefathers indulged 
when, admitting slavery to be an evil, which we do not, it was 
swnuch less an evil than at present? The northern press frequent- 
ly speaks of the taunting language of the south? Can there be 
a more unjustifiable taunt than this epithet of free applied ex- 
clusively to the northern states, to distinguish them from the 
southern? Are we to remain passive under these insults and 














not notice them in the way of rebuke and of retort if necessary? 
This would be to expect too much forbearance under deliberate 
wrong and ample provocation.”? 

(The phrase free states is an old convential one of mere dis- 
tinction. It has been used equally by men of the south and 
north, for convenience, as designating those states in which all 
are free, in contradistinction to those in which negro bondage 
is established. 

fig-See the proceedings of St. James’ and St. George’s pa- 
rishes above, for a recent example. | 


From the Martinsburg, Va. Gazette. Several schools which 
have heretofore existed in Charleston, 8. C. for the instruction 
of black children, under the direction of several clergymen, have 
recently been suppressed by the municipal authorities of the 
city. This step has been taken in consequence of the excite- 
ment which has been created by the recent acts of the northern 
abolitionists. ‘hus it will be seen that the movements of these 
fanatical philanthropists will only have the effect of depriving 


ihe slave population of many of the privileges and comforts 
which they now enjoy. 


From the Richmond Compiler. ‘Three yeurs ago, the proposi- 
tion to compel the free negroes of the state to accept the bounty 
of the legislature, by emigrating to Liberia, was rejected by a 
very decided voie. The course of the northern agitators has 
almost entirely extinguished the opposition upon that subject, 
and we think it now very probable that the free colored people 
will be under the necessity of accepting the favor, or of being 
unceremoniously expelled the commonwealth. Deep and bit- 
ter will be their curses upon the pretended friends of their race, 
whose false philanthropy has already not only much abridged 
their privileges, but endangered their very existence. Hereaf- 
ter, the blacks will think of them as ‘‘a legion of foul fiends,” 


whose untimely interference has marred their peace and blast- 
ed their fairest prospects. 


From the Middletown, Conn. Advocate. We received a few 
days since the following letter from the rev. Dr. Fisk, for pub- 
lication: 

New York, September 5th, 1835. 

Mr. Epiror: Just before I left Middletown, [ had a memo- 
rial offered to me for my signature, to be presented to the next 
congress, praying for the abolition of siavery in the District of 
Columbia. As this circumstance may be known, and erroneous 
impressions be drawn from the fact of my refusing to sign such 
a memorial, | beg the privilege of saying a word on that sub- 
ject, to the public, through your paper. 

My reason for not signing such a paper is chiefly this. The 
ultra abolitionists, by their imprudent movements, and ill-timed 
and ill-managed system of agitation, have, as I think, removed 
all hope of success in any measure of this kind at the present 
time. I utterly despair of any direct measure of even prospec- 
tive emancipation in the present feverish state of public feeling. 
Much less is there any hope of success in @ measure got up un- 
der the auspices of modern abolitionists, As I wish treedom to 
the slave—and if | am permitted to judge of my own feelings in 
this matter, I do desire it most sincerely and ardently; as | wish 
freedom to the slave when it can be prudently and safely secar- 
ed; and as 1 wish present comparative enjoyment and future 
salvation to those who are not permitted to enjoy freedom here, 
I feel bound to withhold my hand and my influence from every 
thing like co-operation with the present abolition party in the 
north, And Ll would here respectfully’suggest to all who are 
opposed to the movements of this party, whether it is not a duty 
which we owe to humanity and patriotism, to refuse to take 
any step of the kind proposed in the memorial, until this party 
will cease from their present course of excitement and agita- 
tion. 

If the cause of the slave is more gloomy now than ever be- 
fore, if the work of melioration must be retarded and even sus- 
pended, let it be known to the world that this undesirable re- 
sult has been the fruit of the fatal empiricism, with which the 
indiscreet, though we trust honest, friends of the slave have 
been experimenting upon the body politic. Let this course of 
treatment cease, and let the public mind become settled, and 
there may be some hope of restoring to the social systema 
healthy tone of action, and a progressive improvement in the 
defective parts of the social constitution, W. FISK. 


From the Richmond Whig. Letthe people of the north, if 
they love the union and value its perpetuity, know, that had a 
prophet spoken it, the last sentiment expressed by the Star 
could not be more true: ‘The abolitionists must be put down 
or they destroy the union.’? Choose they! It is in their power 
to suppress them by legitimate and constitutional means. Some 
of their presses consider this, menace, threat, hectoring, brava- 
do! They liuwle know the state of southern feeling! They little 
know that the press in the south is far below the tone of gene- 
ral excitement. They cannot know, itis impossible they should 
know without residence, the cause there is for this excitement. 

The New York American considers it monstrous that Arthur 
Tappan should be menaced with kidnapping. Very unreason- 
able indeed! The scoundrel who has set a whole country in a 
flame, tightened the discipline upon two millions of people, and 
subjected innocent men to the lash, ought by all means to en- 
joy unmolested security! 


From the Charleston Courier. A recreant southerner has 
made his uppearance under the signature of “Hieronymus,” in 
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the New Yurk Journal of Commerce, whose object seems to be 


to break ground in tavor of uluaate abolition. ‘This wetter ques- 
tions the fact of the recent burning in effigy of Garrison, Cox 
and Tappan,im this caty. We ourselves witnessed the occur- 
rence vi the mimic fact, and duubt not the real tragedy would 
be consammated on te persons of those miscreants, Could 
they ouly be brought within catching distance. As respects the 
institution of slavery, We firmly believe that it will be perpetual 
in the south; and, to say the least, are certain that ages must 
roll into the eternity of the past, before any scheme of general 
emancipation can be atteaipted, with the remotest probability 
of success. Let not ‘*tieronymus”’ deceive himself as to the 
nature and intensity of suuthern excitement. We doubt whe- 
ther even he would be safe among us in the personal avowal of 
his present sentiments. 


From the Washington Telegraph. ‘*We hold that our sole 
reliance is ou ourselves; that we have most to fear from the 
gradual operation of public opinion among ourselves, and that 
those are the most insidious and dangerous invaders of our 
rights and interests, who, couing to us in the guise of friend- 
ship, endeavor te persuade us that slavery is asin, a Curse, an 
evil. itis not true that the south sleeps on a voleano—that 
we are afraid to go to bed at night—that we are fearful of 
murder and pillage. Our greatest cause of apprehension is 
from the operation of the morbid sensibility which appeals to 
the consciences of our people, and would make them the 
voluntary instruments of their own deastruction.”? 


From the Arkansas Advocate. Some of Garrison’s disciples 
declare themselves ready to suffer martyrdom even, in the 
good cause. If they will travel this way they can be accommo- 
d 


Garrison and Thompson. The Boston Daily Advertiser of 
Saturday says—We understand that a slight ebullition of the 
popular feeling towards these reformers was exhibited in this 
city on Thursday night. Mr. Thompson arrived in town in the 
evening and lodged at the house of Mr. Garrison, in Brighton 
street. On the following morning tt was found that a gallows 
had been erected during the night, opposite to the door of the 
house, with two ropes suspended therefrom. On the cross bar 
Was an inscription, judge Lynch’s law. When the fact came to 
the knowledge of the municipal authorities, it was ordered to 
be taken down. 


Mobile, September 2. Yesterday, the free blacks, whose ar- 
rival here in the Warsaw, a week or two ago, produced much 
excitement in this community, and who were arrested for hav- 
ing in possession a number of incendiary papers, were taken 
from prison and reshippedto New York in the same vessel. 
It is a subject of congratulation, that with the exception of the 
Lynch discipline inflicted in the first instance on that one of 
them upon whom circumstances seemed to fix, plausibly, the 
suspicion of being an agent of mischief—the whole affair was 
left where it rightfully belonged, in the bands of the constituted 
authorities. ‘hey have acted on their legal responsibility, and 
in following the dictates of their own judgment, upon the evi- 
dence before them, they have properly, been undeterred by 
Officious dictation from abroad.” 


From the Lowell Times, of August 25. Wecongratulate the 
citizens of Lowell on the triumph of free and liberal principles 
over gag law and oppression; we congratulate them on the 


complete and total failure of those, who have so grossly in- | 


sulted the enlighted citizens of Lowell, by calling a meeting for 
the purpose of passing resolutions so utterly subversive of the 
principles of the constitution, and of common sense; we congra- 
tulate them on their independence in treating with the con- 
tempt they deserved the authors and supporters of resolutions 
advocating the destruction of our dearest rights, the freedom of 
speech and the liberty of the press. 

A call for a public meeting, to be held in the town hall of 
Lowell, on Saturday evening, August 22d, to ‘‘consult together,’ 
and ‘‘declare their convictions” aa to the conduct of those fire- 
brand flingers, the abolitionists, was drawn up by one Charles 
H. Locke, to which he obtained the name of Kirk Boot, and 
about fifty others. 

Capt. Austin was called to the chair,and the object of the 
meeting stated. 

* * * * 

Charles H. Locke then read a set of resolutions the most ab- 
surd and ridiculous that were ever offered to the consideration 
of any people whatever. 

They required the citizens of Lowell to muzzle the press, to 
shut up their halls and churches against the discussion of this 
subject, and to prevent all over whom they have any control, 
from attending meetings of such discussions! Hear that, ye who 
are called to bow to such tyrannical dictation, ye who are in- 
sulted by being called on to sustain gag law resolutions! 

The manufacturing citizens of Lowell, to their honor be it 
spoken, resisted with an energy worthy of American citizens, 
such a base attempt to control them in the exercise of their 
constitutional rights. May they ever be ready to crush in the 
bud every attempt at such dictation. 

Hisses, scrapings, coughings, and yells, were mixed with the 
succeeding exercises. An attempt was made by H. C. Meriam, 
esq. to justify slavery from the scriptures, but the strongest dis- 
approbation was manifested by the audience, who, after re- 
peated but ineffectual calls to order, hissed him down! 
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In the course of the scene of confusion which ensued, a gen- 
tleman, a stranger in the place, made a few remarks, and was 
called to order, on account of his net being a citizen of Loweii. 
A southern slave holder rose and mude u motion which was se- 
conded. Amidst the disorder and coufusion which characteris- 
ed the meeting, the resolutions were referred to a committee of 
nine for revision, and the few who remained in the hall, ad- 
journed to next Saturday evening. 

7 * + 

Citizens of Lowell, are you prepared to accede to the impe- 
rious demands of southern tyranny? Are you prepared to *‘fet- 
ter the hands, and chain the tongues and pens” of your fellow citi- 
zens? Remember that nothing short of this will satisfy the 
south. 

The New York American, speaking of the proceedings at 
Lowell, sayse—It is not to be wondered at, that an article so 
inflammatory as the above should have produced a very consi- 
derable excitement, and given great offence, to the people of 
the south. But if the incendiary character of the Lowell Times 
were better known at the south-—if editors in the slave states 
aud their correspondents knew that it was a rank abolition 
paper, as bad almost as the Liberator itself, we think they would 
not waste so much ammunition in denouncing it. The Rich- 
mond Enquirer, the Richmond Compiler, and other papers, refer 
to the Lowell proceedings with much warmth. We make an 
extract or two from an article in the Compiler, to show the 
feeling which exists on the subject— 

‘Lowell is not an obscure and insignificant village, but an 
extensive manufacturing town, 25 miles from Boston, with 
which itis connected by a rail road; and contains as many in- 
habitants as the white population of Richmond. Thus the 
startling fact appears, that the abolitionists have made such 
progress, thatin such a town as Lowell, they have not only a 
society and a press to aid them in their seditious and traitorous 
agitating measures, but that they have acquired such influence, 
made so many converts, and infused into them such a fanatical 
and intolerant spirit, that an anti-abolition meeting is not per- 
mitted to be held there! not simply voted down, but put down 
in the violent, outrageons and disgraceful manner described! 
Nothing can be plead in justification or extenuation of such 
conduct. 

It is in the south that the manufacturers of Lowell find the 
chief and best markets for their goods. The southerners have 
only to cease purchasing them, and Lowell will wither or be 
forced to expel the abolitionists. There the abolitionists seem 
to have obtained the ascendancy, and their outrageons conduct 
at the anti-abolition meeting referred to, fully justifies the reta- 
liatory action of the south to be first directed against her. This 
course of action asainst those who take the most active and 
high-handed measures against our peace, interest and safety, is 
warranted, if not positively required, by every consideration, as 
well of safety and self-respect, as that it is the most direct and 
efficient act We can at present do, to check the abolitionists, or 
make them suffer some of the evil consequences of their own 
conduct.”’ 


From the Charleston Patriot—We call the attention of sonth- 
ern merchants to the justice and propriety of extending their 
intercourse with Philadetphia. It is the only northern city that 
has responded in a proper spirit to the call of the south on the 
the north for energetic action. Let non-importation agree- 
ments be entered into by a proper combination among those 
engaged in trade at the south, to cease all intercourse with 
places that show hostility, or a criminal indifference to our 
rights and interests. Let us encourage our friends and cease 
all communication with our enemies. Let Lowell be among 
the first to be placed under the ban of non-intercourse. Let us 
consume none of her manufactures. 


From the Richmond Enquirer. New York ought to speak 
ont again upon this subject. She onght not to leave a single 
doubt to rest upon her opinions. She is the head quarters of 
the abolitionists. Tappan is there—the steam presses, which 
are concocting poison for the south are there, She has already 
been ranked and denounced with Lowell. Weare eure that 
this is doing her very great injustice. But, she owes it to her- 
self to set herself right. 


From the Richmond Whig. There is every prospect and pro- 
bability, thatthe south will refuse intercourse with those north- 
ern cities which suffer incendiray publications to be printed 
within their limits. The determined spirit exists—concert is 
alone wanting, to give it direction and efficacy, and that con- 
cert will be had, Already the merchants of Mecklenburgh are 
in motion. The great county of Albemarle has sanctioned the 
experiment. Who will be the children, and whose the folly of 
no tat with their bread and butter? Not, we opine, the 
south. 


Ata meeting of the citizens of Lowell, held on the 22d August, 
the following proceedings were had— 

Whereas, the regulation and control of slavery are of para- 
mount and vital importance to the states in which that condi- 
tion exists; 4nd whereas,no power hae been granted to the 
federal government over that subject, but by express under- 
standing, well known at the period of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, and forming the basis of the policy of that time, it 
was left with the respective states. 

“ind whereas, certain individuals and societies of the north 


| insist upon immediate abolition, regardless of consequences 
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and at all hazards, and Jabor to that end, by means tending to 
eudanger the harmony of the union, to excite sectional jea- 
lousy and ill will, to disturb the domertic relations of suciely, 
aud leading to insurrection and civil war, 
reason thereol, the Opinion has obtained, that a great majority 
of the people here, countenance and participate in such princi- 
ples aud doings. Therefore, we, the inhabitants of Lowell, 
without distinction of party, ia public meeting assembled, do 
make knowo our Opinions and determinations to our fellow 
citizens by the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we sympathize with our southern brethren 
in the present period of alarm and danger, that we are firmly 
and resvlutely determined to cherish the union and maintain 
inviolate the compact under which it was formed, and that we 
regard with deep sorrow and disapprobation the course pursu- 
ed by the anti-slavery societies of the north, and with especial 
abhorrence and disgust the introduction of foreigners, sent by 
foreign policy and paid by foreign funds, to agitate and distract 
our people on a point vitally affecting our national existence. 

Resolved, ‘That we deplore the existence of slavery in any 
part of our common country; our feelings, babits, principles aud 
laws, equally forbid it among ourselves; yet we deem it our 
bounden duty, on principles of moral right, national law, and 
sacred compact, to leave the evil with its remedies, where the 
constitution leaves it, in the hands of the several states. 

[The preceding is the “true voice’? of Lowell. 


The Albany anti-abolition meeting. 

From the two leading papers of Richmond, we extract notices 
of the resolutions passed at A!bany. 

From the Richmond Enquirer. Amid these proceedings, we 
hail with delight the meeung and resolutions of Albany. They 
are up to the bub. They ate in perfect unison with the rights 
and sentiments of the south. They are divested of all the meta- 
physics and abstractions of the resolutions of New York. They 
are free from all qualifications and equivocation—no idle de- 
nunciations of the evils of slavery—no pompous assertions of 
the right of discussion! But they announce in the most un- 
qualified terms, that it is a southern question, which belongs 
under the federal compact exclusively to the south. They de- 
nounce all discussions upon it in the other states, which, from 
their very nature, are calculated to “inflame the public mind,”’ 
and putin jeopardy the lives and property of their fellow eiti- 
zens, as at war with every rule of moral duty, and every sugges- 
tion of hamanits; and they reprobate the incendiaries who will 
persist in carrying them on, ‘as disloyal to the union.”? They 
leave us in full possession of the right of doing with it, as suits 
our own pleasure and principles. They declare that, ‘it is sub- 
ject only to the respective ariangements of the several states 
within which it exists; and that any attempt, by the government 
or people of uny other state, or by the general government, to in- 
terfere with or disturb it, would violate the spirit of that com- 
promise which lies at the basis of the federal compact.”’ They 
pronounce these vile incendiaries to be ‘“‘disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace’’—and declare they will “‘by all censtitutional and 
lawful means, exert (their) influence to arrest the progress of 
measures tending to loosen the bonds of union, and to create 
between (them) and (their) southern brethren feelings of alie- 
nation and distrust, from which the most fatal consequences 
are to be apprehended.’? They aver in the most solemn man- 
ner, that ‘the few among (them) who are interfering with the 
question of slavery, are not acting in accordance with the sen- 
timents of the north on this subject; and we do not hesitate to 
assure them thatthe great body of the northern peopie enter- 
tain opinions similar to those expressed in these resolutions.’’ 
Finally, they resolve in the presence of all mankind, ‘*That we 
make these declarations to our southern brethren in the same 
spirit of amity, which bound together their fathers and ours, 
during a long and eventful struggte for independence, and that 
we do, in full remembrance of that common association, plight 
to them our faith to maintain, in practice, so far as lies in our 
p ower, what we have thus solemly declared.”? 

We hail this plighted faith to arrest by ‘all constitutional and 
legal means,”’ the movements of the incendiaries, and “to main- 
tain in practice, so far as lies in their power, what they have 
thus solemnly declared.”’ 

We hail these pledges with pleasure—and should it become 
necessary, we shall call upon them in the name of our sacred 
constitution, and their own plighted honor, to redeem them in 
good faith, and to act, and to put down the disturbers of our 

race. 
. From the Richmond Whig. The Albany resolutions are far 
more acceptable than those of New York. They are unexcep- 
tionable in their general expressions towards the south, and in 
their views of the spirit and consequences of abolition. They 
omit the intrusive repudiation of slavery, impertinent at all 
times in those who have no concern with it, particularly of- 
fensive on an occasion when they who express it, have as- 
séembled professedly to counteract those who propose ‘its im- 
mediate abolition; and they also omit any specific recognition 
of the right of agitation. Nothing is wanting indeed, but that 
which, being wanting, all the rest we fear is little more than 
‘Sa sounding brass and tnkling cymbal:?? We mean the re- 
cognition of the power of the legislature to suppress the fana- 
tics, and the recommendation to do so. This is the substance 
asked of the north by their brethren of the south, and the re- 
cent manifesto of Tappan & Co. makes it plain, that without 
it, nothing effective can be done: that without it, urgent re- 


And, whereas, by | 














monstrances to those madmen to desist, and warm professions 
towards the south avail nota whit. Up to this mark the north 
must come, if it would restore tranquillity, and preserve the 
ublon. 

The failure of the Albany meeting to enforce the expediency 
of legislative enactments, is ominous. ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve that strong appeals were made to the leaders from various 
points, perhaps fiom Richmond ilself,to go as far as possible, 
and to adopt a resolution, according to the south, its demand 
for legislative enactinent. Political importance was attached 
to it from the cireumstance, that the immediate friends of 
Mr. Van Buren and his party leaders, were to preside at the 
meeting, and thus that an intelligent sign might be given the 
south, that he sustained her claim. We infer nothing against 
Mr. Van Buren himself from the failure; but we do infer this, 
either that his Albany partisans reject the claim, or fear to en- 
counter public opinion by adopting it. Either way it may be 
regarded as decisive of the tate of the demand itself, and as 
conclusive that nothing will be done by the state of New York 
to suppress the fanatics by law. New York is the hot bed of 
the sect, and nothing being doue there, what may be done else- 
where, would avail nothing. 

Let the south, however, persist in urging the demand, as the 
only mode of attaining future security, and in the hope that 
perseverance and unanimity will finally prevail upon their 
northern brethren to do what is both right and just. 


Arthur Tappan. An exchange paper, in speaking of this 
genlleman’s departure, thus eloquently alludes to the course 
he has thought proper to pursue in his efforts at immediate abo- 
lition. No individual concerned in sending abroad incendiary 
tracts, unless he is supremely stupid indeed, could have been 
ignorant of the mischievous effects they would produce; and 
with this knowledge where is the claim of these gentlemen to 
the character of philanthropists. The colored population in 
New York are said to be more influenced against Tappan than 
the whites, they consider him their worst enemy—could these 
deluded men see at a glance the evils they have heaped on 
their victims, if they had any tender sensibility, they would 
start back with horror from the spectacle. [ Phil. Star. 

“He must now experience some of these awful sensations, 
and terrific images, that he has been the cause of exciting in 
thousands of innocent breasts in the southern states. If he 
starts from his guilty slumbers with the visioned hand of the 
murderer pointing the bloody dagger at his breast, let him, 
while every limb quakes, and while the cold terror sweat 
stands in bubbles on his brow, reflect, that it was him who 
drove swect sleep and happiness from the tearful eye of many 
asouthern matron and maid! That it was him who made the 
name of Tappan synonimous with incendiary—midnight mur- 
derer—assassin! Let him ‘sleep no more’—he ‘has murdered 
sleep.’ ”? 











From the Philadelphia Inquirer. ‘*The south has called upon 
the north for action in relation to Garrison and his co-workers: 
Philadelphia, at least, has responded to this cali in a spirit of 
the utmost liberality. The resolutions adopted at the town 
meeting of Monday last, not only denounce the recent move- 
ments of the abolitionists, as ‘deserving the emphatic reprehen- 
sion and zealous opposition of every friend of peace and of the 
country,’ but they expressly disclaim any ‘right to interfere di- 
rectly or indirectly with the subject of slavery in the southern | 
states,’ and aver that any action upon it by the people of the 
north, would be not only a violation of the constitution, buta | 
presumptuous infraction of the rights of the sonth—end further, 
one of them recommends to the legislature of this commonwealth, 
to enact, at the next session, certain provisions to protect our : 
fellow citizens of the south, from any incendiary movements : 
within our borders, should any such hereafter be made. Are not . 

‘ 








these declarations to the point? Do they not cover the whole 
ground? Dothey not go even farther than many of the reso- 
Intions passed at public meetings in the south? Are they nota 

full, unequivocal and explicit response to the proceedings of 
Richmond, Charleston and other southern cities? What right " 
has the Telegraph to ask for more? Is there reason—is there 
prudence—is there policy in demanding more? Is it generous, 

wise or just, immediately after such a meeting, and at which 

such declarations were adopted, to give vent to dissatisfaction, t 
and to exclaim ‘we are not yet satisfied!’ [tis not our purpose : 
to echo this spirit of dissatisfaction, or to widen the breach 
which, we fear, some of our sonthren brethren are disposed to 
create between the north and the south. We are disposed to 
stand by, and sustain the south in its present difficulties—to do 
all that we can and ought in the existing dilemma—but as we re- 
marked a day or two since, ‘let the people of the south show 
that they place the utmost confidence in our friendship and 
sympathy, believe we will act as becomes us, and not exci y 
unkind feelings, by doubts and suspicions as to our fidelijye 
disinterestedness.’ ”? i 


From the Charleston Courier. ‘‘Jurisdiction of our state ¥ 
courts over the violators of our slave laws.’? The pamphlet, to , 
which we referred on Wednesday, as being in the press, made 
its appearance yesterday, with the foregoing title. It is ad- 


dressed to the acting attorney general of the state, (the actual 
incumbent of that office being, we believe, in Europe), and calls 
upon him to prefer an indictment, before the grand jury of this 
district, at the ensuing cession of the court of sessions in this 
city, against T'appan, Garrison, and their wicked confederates, 
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as preliminary to the demand of them, by the executive of this 
state, of the executives of the northern states in which they re- 
side, for trial under our laws. ‘I'he author has undertaken the 
establishment of the positions, 

Ist. That Tappan, Garrison and others, by inciting our slaves 
to insurrection, have violated our laws, and made themselves 
amenable to our jurisdiction. 

2d. That it is the duty of our attorney general to have these 
offenders indicted; and to cause a copy of the indictment to be 
forwarded to our executive, requesting him to transmit the same 
to the executive of the respective states wherein these offend- 
ers reside, demanding their persons for trial in this state. 

663d. That it is the duty of the civil magistrates, or other of- 
ficers of those states, upon proper affidavits or indictments being 
submitted to them, to have these offenders arrested, and hold 
them committed until our executive shall so demand them.’”’ 

The first proposition is easily demonstrated, by the citation 
of our acts of assembly of 1820 and 1822, the former making ita 
high misdemeanor, punishable with fine not exceeding $1,000, 
and imprisonment not exceeding one year, ‘‘directly or indirect- 
ly to circulate, or bring within this state, any written or printed 

aper, with intent to disturb the peace or security of the same, 
n relation to the slaves of the people of this state;’’ the latter 
making ita FELONY, without benefit of clergy, ‘to counsel, aid, 
or hire any slave or free negroes or persons of color, to raise re- 
bellion or insurrection, without this state, whether such rebel- 
lion or insurrection do actually take place or not;’’ and by the 
application to, or conjunction with these laws of the well set- 
tled principles of the law of libel, (which, indeed, atcommon law 
would have covered this case without any new legislation by 
our state), that the offence is consummated, and consequently 
the jurisdiction complete, in the place where the publication or 
circulation takes place. 

The 2d and 3d positions are supported by an ingenious expo- 
sition of the article of the United States constitution, which 
provides that ‘‘every state shall give full faith and credit to the 
PUBLIC acTs, &c. of the other states,’? and also of the still more 
important article of the same instrument, which provides, that 
“fa person charged with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice, and be fourd in another state, shall, on 
demand of the executive authority of the state from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state having jurisdic- 
tion of the crime.’’? The application of the first of these articles 
to the case, strikes us as both novel and equivocal, and we are 
of opinion that this part of the constitution extends only to the 
mutual reception as evidence of the public acts and judicial pro- 
ceedings of the several states, in and by one another. So also 
we remain unconvinced by the very ingenious argument, which 
would make an offender against our laws, stationary both at the 
time.of and since the commission of his offence, at New York 
for instance, a fugitive from justice, in this state. We have no 
doubt that the spirit of this clause of the constitution fully reaches 
the case, but that the letter is defective, we hold to be palpable: 
and we therefore still prefer resorting to the general law and 
comity of nations, still applicavie among the states of this union, 
within the sphere, and in respect of their reserved rights, to 
supply the casus omissus, in the letter of our constitutional or 
conventional law—which does not repeal or abrogate, but which, 
being in the nature of a treaty, binding on the good faith of our 
United States, only comes in aid and confirmation of interna- 
tional law on the same subject. The reasoning of the pam- 
phiet, however, will be found of great use, and well worthy of 
attention, by reason of its analogical, if not positive and direct 
application to the case it discusses. In the propriety of the call 
on the acting attorney general, whether under the constitution 


or the law of nations, we fully concur, and we hope that the 
experiment will be made. 


From the editor of the ‘* Sunday Morning News’’--a New York 
paper. Copied from a southern journal. 
**New York, September 10. 
‘You say you do not consider slavery a monstrous evil—I do! 
but the monstrous evil is to the owners; they are the real suf- 
ferers, The slave himeelf never was, and never can be so hap- 
y, as when he has a master, whose interest and inclination it 
to feed and clothe, and in sickness to nurse him. No free 
African, on his own native soil, or among another people, can 
be, in my opinion, so happy, as the careless, indolent and in- 
dul d slave of our southern states. In attempting te change 
their condition, our fanatics are destroying the peace of the ob- 
jects of their pretended sympathy. If those fanatics should 


succeed, the happiness of the negro will be gone forever. 
“But i care nothing about any reason or sophistry on the sub- 
ect. 


We have no right to interfere pro or con in the matter, it 
sa business belonging entirely to the southerner himself; and 
by all the obligations of our constitution, we are bound to re- 
frain from all intermeddling in the premises. 

“The infamous Lewis Tappan has written, it seems, a letter 
of insult and bravado to your committee of vigilance for Prince 
William’: parish. The indignation of the people of New York 
is much excited by this daring and insulting act. Mr. Tappan 
may have forgotten the lesson ae received when his house was 
dismantied, but the spirit which produced that work still exists, 
and he may yet again have to rue it. 

“You must be aware, that to produce the proper effect upon 
some minds, the conductors of our prints are under the neces- 
sity of uttering their sentimenis in milder terms than their feel- 
ings would dictate. We would not injure such a cause by pre- 





cipitancy of expression, or by appearing to stir up riot to pro- 
duce an end which the quiet operation of the law may effect. 
But you will find, when we are satisfied that the incendiaries 
are only to be put down by the hand of vivlence, that we have 
not forgotten the spirit of our fathers, which led them to destroy 
the Gaspee, and throw the tea of Englishmen into the ocean, 
even though the act was not sanctioned by the law of the land. 
“But I am encroaching much upon your time, when I tax you 
to read a long letter. Be assured, that on this vexed question, 
my feelings are entirely southern, tempered possibly a little by 
our colder climate—but disposed, when the necessity occurs, 
and itis inevitable, to war against the hypocritical sappers of 
our holiest institutions, ‘to the knife, the knife to the hilt.’ 
**Most respectfully, | am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“SAMUEL JENKS SMITH. 
“Office Sunday Morning News.”’ 


From the New York American. A common subject of remark, 
in many of the southern prints, is the necessity of adopting mea- 
sures to expel the free blacks from all the slaveholding states; 
and we have no doubt that, in six months there will hardly 
be found in all the southern region of our country such a being 
as a free man of color. What is to become of them? They will 
migrate to the north; and how are they to be supported? Some 
of them may find, by industry and sobriety, a decent livelihood; 
but by far the greater portion will be vagabonds and paupers. 
Those, whose benevolence finds gratification in the payment of 
taxes for the support of foreign poor, will doubtless have ample 
opportunity to exercise their favorite propensity. 

As to the slaves, who remain in states whence the free co- 
lored population will be expelled, they will find that the tender 
mercies of the abolitionists will be to them the direst cruelty. 
We shall be much deceived, if their burdens be not heavier, 
their chains faster riveted, and almost every indulgence, which 


the spirit of enlightened patriotism had granted, forever here- 
after withheld. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. Some forty miles from Cin- 
cinnati, to the east, there are two settlements of free negroes—- 
probably a thousand men, women and children, of the true 
ebony color with a litte mixture of the mahogany or lighter 
shades. The negroes own the property occupied by them; but 
without power to sell. Each family has asmall farm. They 
are emancipated slaves, and these lands were purchased ex- 
pressly for them, and parcelled out among them about fifleen 
years ago. 

Their lands are not of the best quality of Ohio lands; but by 
good management, could be made very good—they are particu- 
larly well adapted to grass, either meadow or pasture. 

Having formerly been slaves compelled to work, one would 
suppose they ought to have industrious habits. They have had 
every inducement to industry beld outtothem. The experi- 
ment was to test the merits of the negro race under the most 
favorable circumstances for success. ‘ 

Has this experiment succeeded? It has not. In all Ohio 
can any white settlement be found equally wretched, and 
equally unproductive? , 

Farms, given to them fifteen years ago, instead of being well 
improved, and preserved for farming, have been sadly managed 
—small awkwardly clearings, and those not in grass but ex- 
hausted and worn out in corn crops, the timber greatly destroy- 
ed—wretched log houses, with mud floors, with chimnies of 
mud and wood, and little timber for framing. 

They are so extremely lazy and stupid, that the people of 
Georgetown (near their “‘camps’’), and the neighboring farmers 
will not employ them, as work hands, to any extent. They do 
not raise produce enough on their jands to keep their families, 
much less do they have a surplus for sale abroad. They pass 
most of their time in little smoking cabins, too listless even to 
fiddle and dance. One may pass through the ‘‘negro camps,” 
as they are called, passing a dozen straggling cabins, with 
smoke issuing out of the ends, in the middle of little clearings, 
without seeing a soul either at work or at play. The fear of 
starvation makes them work the least possible quantity, while 
they are a great deal too lazy to play. Why do not some zea!l- 
ous abolitionists go there and see the experiment in al) its 
beauty? The slave changed into a free but wretched savage. 
Why not make something of these thousand negroes? There 
are not more than two or three families out of the whole that 
are improved by the change from slavery to freedom. 

The two negro settlements are a dead weight upon Brown 
county, as to any productive benefits from the negro labor, and 
that space of the county might as well to this day have remain- 
ed in possession of the Indians. 

If southern wealth can be applied to buy and colonize among 
us such a worthless population, what farmer in Ohio is safe? 
Has he any guaranty that a black colony will not be established 
in his neighborhood? 

Let any One who can wish to learn the operations of emanci- 
pated negroes, visit the Brown county camps; as they sink into 
laziness and poverty and filth, they increase in their numbers 
—their only produce is children. They want nothing but cow- 
ries to make them equal to the negroes of the Niger. 


The Lynchburg (Va.) Democrat of September 14, contains 
the following letter: 


; *“* Kanawha Salines Sept. 6, 1835. 
“Our village wae thrown into a considerable commotion on 
Friday morning last in consequence of the arrival of judge 
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Lynch among us. His business was soon ascertained, and by 
his authority 4 white men from Ohio, bearing the names of Joe 
Gill, Drake, Drake and Ross, were soon 
arrested and tried before 12 intelligent persons of our county, 
for endeavoring to persuade several slaves to leave their mas- 
ters, for some free state; with an assurance on their part that 
they would render them all the necessary aid for the accom- 
plishment for such anattempt. ‘These congenial spirits of Gar- 
rison, Tappan & Co. were arrested in the neighborhood of our 
village, tried, condemned, and received the sentence pro- 
nounced on them by the jury. Thatis to say, Joe Gill and the 
elder Drake, to receive nine and thirty lashes each, and leave 
the county in 24 hours; the younger Drake, with Ross, to be 
discharged for want of evidence, but with a promise from them 
that they would also quit the county in 24 hours. The evi- 
dence against these men (I heard it) was of such a character as 
left no doubt of their guilt, which produced an unanimous ver- 
dict on the part of the jury, that two should be Lynched and 


the other two excused, provided they would leave this part of 
the country. 


‘*Among the party concerned in this transaction, were gentle- 
men of the first respectability who are not only willing but 
anxious to be governed by the law, when it is adequate to the 
protection of their fire sides and property; but when they wit- 
ness sach high-handed and dangerous acts—acts which our 
laws have not even provided for, they are forced to appeal to 
the only tribunal left, viz: judge Lynch, who is ever ready to 
deal out to such villfans a summary and exemplary punish- 
ment. Here we have strikingly illustrated the beneficial 
effects of the publications issued at the north by those ——— 
philanthropists, Garrison, Tappan & Co. we see men, who 
read these papers, influenced to interfere with our rights of 
property, believing that they are acting morally and legally 
right. “These opinions are advanced and taught by Tappan & 
Co. and they too should be held responsible; we beg of them 
again to let us alone, we ask of them to permit us to govern 
and regulate that species of our property which the constitu- 
tion declares we alone have the right to govern, and not to in- 
terfere in a matter which they know nothing of, and are there- 
fore totally unfit to give advice about. Several more persons 
are suspected of being guilty of the offence proved on the abeve 
named individuals, and in a day or two, the full extent of the 
judge’s law will be dealt out to them, if they are found guilty. 
The parties that were Lynched have left the county, and pro- 
vided they shall ever be seen their again, they will liave to sub- 
mit to a similar chastisement.”’ 











The Richmond Whig is in favor of a suspension of com- 
mercial intercourse with the northern states. The following 
article on that subject, from the Whig of the 10th instant, in- 
dicates the grounds assumed by those who advocate the mea- 
sure: 

“The suggestion of acting upon fanaticism by withholding 
the profits of southern commerce, from those engaged either 
actively, or by countenance in propagating its designs is obtain- 
ing extensive popularity. A general persuasion prevails of its 
efficacy. Itis an argument which will carry more weight than 
appeals to justice, humanity and fraternal affection. It is 
never lost to mankind. Through the purse is the surest road 
to the understandings of men, especially so we have been 
taught to believe, to the understandings of those with whom 
the south is now contending. Southern commerce is essential 
to the north. Without it their cities had been fishing villages 
and whaling stations; without it, they would soon feel the 
touch of decay. Enriched by southern labor, a portion of the 
northern people are converting their wealth into the means of 
annoying and desolating their benefactors. Can the south be 
blamed for cutting off the resources employed to disturb its 
tranquillity and overthrow its institutions? Where is the il- 
liberality? Where is the injustice? That all should suffer 
where a part only are guilty, is to be deplored but not avoided. 
When the innocent feel the consequences, they will be stimu- 
lated to more active steps for the suppression of the wretches 
who have wrought so much mischief, and engendered so much 
bad feeling. 

“This means has its chief, but not its sole recommendation 
in its obvious efficacy. Others are that it is pacific; and infers 
no danger of a rupture of the union, and perhaps what we 
should have enumerated as the chief and first, that it will ren- 
der us less dependent on the north, build up southern cities, in- 
vigorate southern trade, open a direct southern intercourse 
with the markets of Europe, and secure to southern citizens 
those immense profits on southern business which are now 
principally monopolized in New York. All classes of men are 
deeply, directly and vitally interested in this result. The mer- 
chant in the enlargement of his business and profits—the me- 
chanic in the increased demand for his labor and skill—the 
farmer and planter in the advanced prices of his products, 
which could not fail to ensue from multiplied purchasers and 
increased capital—the community at large, from the advantages 
which would acerne to each separate class of citizens. That 
the soath should transact her own buying and selling, without 
the intervention of northern agents, who run away with the 
profits, is a proposition so undeniably true, and an end so pa- 
triotic, that every hand and every heart should be united to 
effect it. The soath would then find some equivalent for sus- 


taining the almost cutire burden of the government of the 
union. 





‘‘The merchants are well disposed to the experiment; but 
they say its success depends upon the country, not the cities. 
Without the co-operation of the country citizens—without 
they put their shoulders to the wheel, and discourage the cus- 
tom of buying goods in the north, they can do nothing. They 
are ready to promise, and fulfil the promise, that if the country 
will buy their goods, they shall have them as cheap and as good 
as the northern markets now supply. And why should it not 
be so? Why may not Richmond import as cheaply as New 
York? Nay, does she not do so already? but is not the preju- 
dice that goods are obtained more cheaply in the northern mar- 
ket, prejudice merely, a constant discouragement to her enter- 
prise? 

‘If the country would put a hook in the nose of fanaticism—- 
if it would desire Virginia to be independent and prosperous— 
if it would increase the demand and the price for its staples—if 
it would overthrow a commercial dependence as politically un- 
wise, as it is commercially disastrous, let it look carefully at 
these things, and prepare to back with all its force, the great 
effort about being made, to render the south sufficient unto her- 
self. Let none be alarmed by the silly and traitorous clamor 
putup about the union. The fanatics alone meditate measures 
which must subvertit. They are the worst enemies of the 
south who would repress its energies, and prostitute it to 
northern designs, under the mask of affection to the union. 
The articles of union, we presume, do not inhibit the south 
from caring for its own safety or promoting its own prosperity.’” 


The United States Telegraph says—‘*A convention of south- 
ern merchants would bring together those whose influence 
could accomplish a system of internal improvements, which, 
if completed, would give birth to manufactures, and new 
life to the commerce of the south. They could digest and re- 
commend asystem. They couid by their united influence en- 
list all the southern states in that system. They could give us 
continuous rail roads from Richmond to New Orleans, by way 
of Knoxville and Florence, as well as by Raleigh, Columbia, 
Milledgeville, Montgomery and Mobile. They could continue 
the Baitimore rail road to Wheeling, Pittsburgh, and the mouth 
of the Kanawha. They could connect the road with other roads 
leading to Fredericksburg and to Richmond, so as to give the 
great west, the Ohio, as well as East Tennessee, and middle 
Virginia, the choice of two markets—by Richmond to Norfolk, 
or Baltimore. They could unite Memphis with Charleston, and 
Nashville with New Orleans and Mobile. They could continue 
these lines through Kentucky, so as to cement this union by the 
indissoluble bonds of interests, by diminishing the space which 
separates the parts from each other. The necessary conse- 
quence of these improvements will be to perpetuate the union. 


The surest means of protecting our slave property is to render 
the proceeds of slave labor vaiuable.’’ 


A letter published in the Augusta Chronicle, under date of New 
York, 12th September, says—‘*Dear sir: My last was from Bos- 
ton, and relative to the great meeting there. The feeling ma- 
nifested at it completely deceived me, as I have no doubt it did 
all the southern men present—and there was a great number, 
particularly from Charleston. I will add, too, that I strongly 
suspect it was intended so to deceive us and the whole south! 

‘These northern and eastern gentlemen are very shrewd and 
artful. Their interest is their grand passion—whatever endan- 
gers it, alarms them—and they provide at once for the emergen- 
cy, according to its importance. All acknowledge that this 
slavery question is an all-important one, upon which rests the 
whole fabric of the government, and the existence of the union. 
I mentioned to you how extremely sensitive they are on this 
latter point, and every thing relating to it. It was manifest in 
every thought and idea of the meeting, and every voice that 
sustained the resolutions. 

‘IT told you, in a previous letter, too, that the south had no- 
thing to expect, on that subject, from the people of any of the 
non-slaveholding states. Need I prove that assertion to any 
body? Is it not abundantly proved by all the resolutions and 
reservations at Boston, New York and other places? (I have 
not seen those of Philadelphia.) ‘Words, words, words,’ are all 
we are to have, and they will not at all restrain Tappan and his 
associates. We are told the aBoLiTronists are few in num- 
bers. Itisnotso. They constitute a very large majority of all 
the people. Let me be understood, and I shall be believed, by 
all who are not deaf and blind. There are different kinds of 
abolitionists—divided into, first, abolitionists and colonizationists 
—and then, into immediate and ultimate abolitionists. The for- 
mer may be, and probably are, in a minority, separately consi- 
dered; but not a contemptible minority, either. Recollect, they 
have upwards of 200 societies, and are very active, and energe- 
tic, and their abstractions are thundered forth to the people at 
the rate of 200,000 papers per month. Such are not harmless 
weapons. THEY ARE ALL-SUFFICIENT TO DO DESTRUCTION UP- 
ON THE SOUTH, if not immediately counteracted. A single in- 
cendiary may fire a city, but many thousands may not be able 
to check its progress when fanned by the winds, and fairly un- 
der way. But, if immediate abolitionists are few, the other 
class is large. Those who expect, who declare, who will soon- 
er or later DEMAND, abolition, if permitted to do so by the south, 
are numerous, and powerful, and influential. They all express 
as much by their saving clauses, in their resolutions. But they 
manifest it most by a refusal to legislate for the control of the 
immediates within a sanatary respect for the rights of the south 





—though in words, they acknowledge those very rights. 
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**They admit that the subject eotonge exclusively to the south 
—and, at Boston, (but not at New York), that the law of na- 
tions—those that are not connected by the bonds of a common 
union—would restrain the citizens of one state, from sitnilar 
conduct toward the institutions of the other; yet they refused 
to pass laws lo keep their own citizens from an iterference 
With the tustitutions of states for which they profess a brotherly 
feeling and affection. Actions speak louder than words. Let 
the south rely upon action only. Words have deceived them 
too often already.?? 

Abolition presentation. The Oneida county, (New York), 
grand jurors have presented anti-slavery publications as incen- 
diary, and call upon the people to “destroy all such publications 
where and whenever they can be found.’ 


The Charleston Mercury, near the end of two long articles on 
slavery, holds this language. 

**We have now cvuimpleted our chain of scriptural proofs, 
perfect, we apprehend, in every link, and without a flaw in 
Ms connexion. Both the Old and New Testament concur in 
permitting, sanctioning and upholding slavery—God and the 
patriarchs in the One, Clirist aud bis aposties in the other, lend 
to its relations the added sanctions of religion-—ot the old and 
the new covenants. [tis not short then of impious to deavunce 
the institution of slavery as irreligious or anti-Clristian—what 
neither God nor Christ has any where condemned in the Jewish 
or the Christiav scriptures, cannot be a crime against religion, 
nature or humanuity—what God and patriarch, Christand apostle 
permitted in church members, cannot be denounced as morally 
wrong, and stigmatised as criminal, by any mere man, without 
insulting the majesty of heaven.’’ 


The New Orleans Bee of the lith states that a person was 
apprehended iu the Upper Faubourg for dissemimating the aboli- 
tion tenets; and on being subjected lo a preliminary investiga- 
tion, Was committed for legal tral. If convicted, the punish- 
ment by the laws of Louisiana is death. 

From the same. Words will never convince the north of these 
truths—actions wust. Let the south then be true to herself 
and diminish the dangers of such an intercourse, by diminish- 
- ing as far as practicable, and even at the temporary sacrifice of 
her own intererts, the commercial intercourse with the north. 
Let the first step, already taken, by the establishment of a di- 
rect line of packets from Charleston to Liverpool be promptly 
followed up. Let our planters and cotton buyers in the in- 
terior compel the American cotton and rice trade lo concentrate 
on the seaboard of the cottun aud rice growing states. ‘There 
is no need of sending their produce to be stored in New York, 
to insure a speedy realization of the proceeds. Why not store 
it here? Our banks are able and willing to advance to every 
reasonable extent. Let us then take our own trade with Eu- 
rope into our own hands— aud assert, at least, our commercial 
independence of the north. Let the whole people of the south, 
urge and encourage their merchants to effect this patriotic and 
union preserving object. Let it be one of the chief subjects of 
deliberation in the convention of the southern states, if that 
convention is called, as we trust it will be in accordance with 
the Charleston resolutions, in the end the step must result, not 
ouly in the greater stability of southera institutions, but in 
southern wealth derived trom retaining at home all those be- 
nefits of southern industry, on Whieh borthern enterprise now 
fattens. It may starve some Of the restless epirits of fanaticism 
out of their present purse-fed insolence; and, at auy rate, will 
compel the trading community in that section, to attempt, by 
striking duwn this bell born monster of hypucricy at home, 
to win back the confidence which once gave them a rich portion 
of the products of southern labor. And if it tail of this, it will 
at leaet tend to secure the permanency of the friendly con- 
nexion between the sister or sovereignties of the union, by 
putting a stop to those opportunities of intermeddling with our 
business, and intruding into our privacy, which the evil dis- 

d among our northern brethren, have been too long per- 
mitted to enjoy, and have made themselves our northern ene- 
mies, by abusing. 


Commercial non-intercourse. One step towards division in 
general leads to another, until final separation is the conse- 
quence. Why should our friends at the south contemplate a 
southern convention of merchants? Why should they act un- 
justly towards their northern friends, because we bave amongst 
dis some men who are harrassing the south with their incendia- 
ry publications? In other words, why punish the innocent for 
the guilty? 

Where there is one abolitionist among the merchants north 
of the Potomac, there are one hundred against the fanatics. A 
general commercial non-intercourse would involve friends as 
well as foes. Besides, this is a political not a commercial ques- 
tion—it is a question of state rights, and should be so consider- 
ed. Organize the southern states politically, and stand by your 
friends. This is the sheet anchor of the south. 

(N. ¥. Herald. 


The Richmond Enquirer asks most pathetically,—‘* Will not 
the north vindicate the rights of the south??? To which we 


reply—* With what face can the south call upon the uorth for 
vindication, while they continue to insult and abuse us in every 
way that ingenuity in the use of language can devise?’’ 

We have a word for the Enquirer, and other southern prints. 
If they expect aid from the north in vindication of southern 
rights, they must lower their arrogant and dictatorial tone, and 





leave our legislators to enact such laws as the CONSTITUTION 
allows, and prudence and patriotism dictate. Those prints 
have made more abolitionists within three months than all the 
abolitionists themselves had been able to make for three years, 
[Boston Courier. 


At a numerous meeting in New Kent county, in Virginia, (at 
the last September court) of all parties, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the conduct of certain white men of the 
county, who are in the habit of associating with black women 
with whom they reside, and by whom they have families of mu- 
lattoes, openly recognised as their children, is disgraceful in the 
highest degree to such individuals, and renders them eae in 
the estimation of the public—that it is injurious to the morals 
of the people, and above all other things tends to destroy all 
distinction between the white and black population, degrades us 
to the level of our slaves, aud ultimately involves the country 
in a servile war, with all its attendant horrors. 

Resolved, That such conduct can no longer be tolerated in 
this community, and as our virtuous ancestors have never pre- 
scribed a rule of action for us under such circumstances, the 
existence of which they never contemplated, and delay until 
the passage of wholesome laws on this subject might be attend- 
ed with imminent danger, therefore the safety of the people re- 
quires that they exercise the power of expelling all such persons 
JSrom the county. 

Resolved, therefore, That all white persons living in open and 
notorious habits of sexual intercourse with black or mulatto per- 
sons, be required to quit this county forthwith, and the commit- 
lee of vigilance be requested to see this resolution carried into 
effect, by inflicting corporeal punishment it necessary on these 
offenders against law, decency, morality and religion, or by such 
Other means as the commitiee in their discretion may deem 
most proper. 

On motion of Thos. H. Terrell, ezq. it was Resolved; That 
the editors of the Richmond Enquirer and Whig, be respect- 
fully requested to publish these proceedings in their respective 
papers. And then the meeting adjourned. 

EDWARD G. GRUMP, chairman. 

Joun S. Lacy, sercetary. 


From the Washington “‘Globe.”” The N. Y. Evening Post 
has, on various oceasions, shown a disposition to fly off from 
the democratic party, by running into extremes. Upon the 
tariff it knew no medium. It was free trade, without reference 
to the policy of other nations. In reference to banks, no ac- 
count was to be taken of the actual condition of things in the 
country, but a universal and immediate annihilation was the 
tendency of all the Post’s arguments. The spirit of agrarian- 
iste Was perceivable in all the political views of the editor, and 
it seemed as if he was inclined to legislate altogether upon ab- 
stractions, and allow the business of the world and the state of 
society to have nothing to do with it. This Eutopian temper 
in the Post, was perpetnally running the editor’s head againsta 
post—some established land-mark set up by the experience and 
good sense of the people, to designate the different interests 
among Us, and the principles by which they were to be protect- 
ed. In its watfare upon the settled principles of democracy, 
the Post has, ever and anon, found itself at loggerheads with 
the organs which have long been accustomed to reflect the pub- 
lic sentiment. The Richmond Enquirer, the Albany Argus and 
other standard republican prints, have been successively the 
object of its attack. Finally, the Post, as if eager to break with 
the party to which it has assumed to be devoted, has assailed 
the secretary of the treasury, the secretary of the navy and the 
postmaster general. All this might possibly be set down to in- 
dividual caprice—a sort of innocent ostentation, by way of dis- 
playing the independence of the editor. But he has at last (and 
we are glad of it) taken a stand which must forever separate 
him from the democratic party. His journal now openly and 
systematically encourages the abolitionists. In this he attacks 
the compromise which was the foundation of the union, and 
commits outrage upon the most devoutly cherished feelings of 
the whole democracy of the union. The abolition conspiracy 
is worse than nullification. The latter only contemplates a 
dissolution of the union—the scheme of the abolitionists in- 
volves the destruction of the confederacy, and brings with it 
also, as a foretaste, the horrors of a servile and civil war. As 
this is the tendency of the Post’s present course, it must be 
content, hereafter, to be numbered among those journals with 
which its extravagance has associated it. The abolition faction 
is the natural ally of the nullification and Hartford convention 
factions; and while the Post, as a journal, acts with the former, 
the democracy will class it with the Telegraphs, the Teles- 
copes, the royal Americans, the Stone and Dwight Advertisers 
of the day. 

fugs-Thie is considered by the ‘*Post”’ as a ‘REGULAR’? “‘read- 
ing out??—that it is no Jonger a member of the ‘political 
church,” of which the ediior of the only “high priest’? (Mr. 
Blair,] and “infallible: and, in reference to that fact, has the 
following— 

“When Martin Luther was excommunicated by the pope, he 
took the bull and burnt it in the presence of assembled thou- 
sands at Wurtemburgh. After burning the bull, he solemnly 
excommunicuted the pope.’? 

And brings forward the saying: of Jerrerson, as follows: 

“The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpe- 
tual exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most unre- 
mitting despotism on the one part, and degrading submission 
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on the other. Our children see this, and learn to imitate it; for 
wan is an imitative animal. This quality is the germ ofall 
education in him. From his cradle to his grave he ts learning 
tu du what he sees others do. Ifa parent could find no motive 
either in his philanthropy or bis seif-love, for restraining the in- 
temperance of passion towards his slave, it should always be a 
sufficient one that bis child is present. But generally itis not 
sufficient. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments ef wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of 
smatier slaves, gives a loose to the worst of passions, and thus 
nursed, educated and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious pecoliariies. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved by 
such circumstances. 4nd with what ezecration should the 
statesman be loaded, who permitting one-half of the citizens thus 
to trample on the rights of the other, transforms those into des- 
pots, and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patria of the other. For if a slave cau havea 
country in this world, it must be any otherin preference to that 
in which he is born to live and labor for another; in which he 
must lock up the faculties of his nature, contribute as far as de- 
pends on his individual endeavors to the evanisiment of the 
human race, or entail his own miserable condition on the end- 
less generations proceeding from bim. With the moralsof the 
people, their industry also is destroyed. For in a warm cli- 
mate no man will labor for himself who can make another 
labor for him. ‘This is so tue, that of the proprietors of slaves 
a very small portion indeed are ever seen tolabor. And can the 
liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have removed 
their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are of the giftof God? That they are not to 
be violated but with his wrath? Indeed I tremble for my coun- 
try when I reflect that God is just: that his justice cannot sleep 
forever: that cunsidering numbers, nature and natural means 
only,a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situa- 
tion 1s among possible events: that it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has no attribute which 
can take side with us in such a contest.’ 

The “Post” says a great deal also about the “‘democracy of 
New York,’ and speaks severely of that “‘catspaw-journal”’ the 
‘““New York Times”—accusing it, of every thing but honesty 
and truth! 


From the Boston Advocate—an anti-masonic paper. 'This peo- 
ple must study their constitution, or they will have no cur sti- 
tution to study. We hear a great deal about one particular 
compact in the constitution. Letus not forget other compacts. 
Are not the southern states as much bound by all the compacts 
in the constitution, as the northern states are by one of those 
compacts? Have the south any more right to call on the north 
to surrender freedom of speech, and to pass gag laws, than the 
north have to call on the south to surrender their slaves and 
pass manumission laws? 

Must not the whole constitution stand together? Have the 
south any right themselves to violate fundamental compacts in 
the constitution on pretence of retaliation, when the north have 
violated, and will violate no compact in which the south are 
concerned. 

The present unhappy excitement at the south, is founded on 
a supposed disposition in the north to violate the constitutional 
compact touching slavery, but there is no evidence that any 
such disposition exists in a single state. The compact of the 
north with the south is first, that their fugitive slaves shall be 
delivered to their masters, and this has never been infringed. 
Second, that the south shall have a representation in congress, 
based on slave population, so that 3 out of 5 of their slaves 
count as much as one of our freemen, and this has never been 
infringed. Third, that the United States shall protect each of 
the states against invasion, ‘tand on application of the legisla- 
ture, against domestic violence.’’ No such application has 
ever been refused by congress, and never will be refused. 


Wherein, then, is the north guilty of any violation ir the 
compacts of the constitution, devised for the protection of the 
south? If our southern brethren will show any euch violation, 
the whole north will unite to restore the compact to its true 
force and effect, as it stands in the constitution. 

On the other hand, there are certain compacts in the consti- 
tution, held extremely dear at the north, which the south are 
daily violating and calling on us to violate. Let us recall the 
mutual obligations we are under to preserve those compacts 
that are the very basis of the constitution. 

1. **The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several states.”’ Of 
course the exercise of ‘Lynch law” in one state, upon the citi- 
zens of another state, is a direct violation of this compact, and 
any law to subject to search, or to exclude or expel a citizen of 
one state charged with no crime, from another state, is also a 
violation of this compact. 

2. ‘I'he constitution gives to congress the sole power to pu- 
nish treason, and declares that “treason shall consist only in 
levying war against the United States, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.”? The sonthern presses 
and even a Boston press (the incendiary Commercial Gazette) 
call upon the legislatures of free states to make it treason for 
their citizens to discuss any subject that may be displeasing tc 
the south. 

3. The constitution of the United States says, ‘congress shal! 
make no law abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.”? 











The constitution of Massachusetts also says—‘‘The liberty of 
the press is essential to the security of freedom in a state—it 
ought not therefore to be restrained in this commonwealth.”? 
Even the bill of rights in Virginia, asserts that “the freedonr of 
the press is one of the great bulwarks of liberty, and can never 
be restrained but by despetic governments,”? and the constitu- 
tion of Virginia declares that her legislature “shall not pass any 
law abridging the freedom of speech and of the press.”? In the 
face of all these “compacts,’’ the slave states call upon the 
free states to pass laws punishing those who shall assemble to 
discuss slavery, or who shall print or circulate newspapers, in 
which the subject is alluded to. In this call the incendiary 
Boston Gazette joins, and actually demands of the legislature 
of Massachusetts that they shall pass a gag law! What would 
be the political fate of a man who should dare to rise in the le- 
gislature with such a profane proposition in his mouth? 

Further than this, in the face of these ‘compacts,’ that the 
liberty of the press shall not be even ‘‘abridged,”? the southern 
states who agreed to that ‘‘compact,’? now demand of congress 
a law to exclude from the mail all papers which they call in- 
cendiary. Of course, we have an equal right to demand of 
congress to exclude those worst of all incendiary and inflam- 
matory publications, the nullification and anti-tariff papers of 
the south. Can congress pass a law to prohibit a particular 
kind of opinions from being circulated in the mail, and yet not 
‘sabridge’”’ the freedom of the press, 


4. Another compact is that “the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury.’’? [Not by Lynch law 
nor by committees of vigilance.] ‘*And such trials shall be 
held in the state where the said crimes have been committed,?? 
‘*No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, Unless on a presentment or indictment by a 
grand jury”’—‘“‘the accused shall be tried by an impartial jury 
of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted.’?? [Of course one state cannot make the acts of citizens 
of another state, while in the other state, an offence to be pu- 
nished in the former state, and has no right to offer rewards for 
the maiming, assassination or abduction of the citizens of ano- 
ther state. ] 

5. A fugitive from justice in one state found in another state, 
“shall on demand of the executive authority of the state from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the crime.’? [But he must firet flee from the 
state where the crime was committed, before he can be sent 
there to be tried. ] 


6. **The right of the people to be secured in their persons 
houses, papers and effects, against unreasonable searches an 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized.”’ 

These are the solemn “compacts”? formed by all the states, 
and which no state can pass any law to violate, without vio- 
lating the compact. Is the union worth preserving without 
thein, and if the discussion of slavery at the north, (which how- 
ever unwise it may be, we cannot prevent without violating 
the constitution) has a tendency to dissolve the union, is not 
the south equally guilty in suffering nullification to be discussed 
there, the direet object of which is to destroy the union? Let 
neither section ask impossibilities of the other, and let both 
study mutual forbearance, and we will continue a united and 
happy people, 

[We know not by whom the parts inserted in brackets were 
presented—but suppose they were by the N, Y. Evening Post; 
believing that we copied it from that paper. J 


The New York American has a communication that says— 

In some of the city papers of this week, it has been stated, 
that the Macon, Ga. Journal asserts, that $12,000 have been 
raised in that reighborhood, and $20,000 at New Orleans, for 
the delivery of the person of Mr. Tappan, at those places. 

Now, the laws of the state of New York, make the offence 
of forcible abduction, or kidnapping, punishable with confinement 
in the stale prison; and a conspiracy to commit a felony upon 
the person of another, is an offence, which, by statute, does 
not require an overt act to make the crime of conspiracy pu- 
nishable. It may be well, therefore, for those gentlemen who 
have confederated for the purpose of procuring to be commit- 
ted this gross outrage against our state and its sovereignty, to 
reflect upon the consequences, which may ultimately reach 
themselves, as well as their agents. Their crime of conspiracy, 
it would seem, is already complete—and, if tempted by the re- 
ward offered by them, the further crime of abduction should be 
committed by them, through their agents, they, and each of 
them, may, according to the opinions avowed by these ‘‘emi- 
nent jurists,’ be entitled to a residence in one of our state pri- 
sons. 


From the Massillon Gazette of Sept.5. It seems to us, that 
our friends of the south have never been spoken to by the edi- 
tors in the middle and northern states, in a propertone. The 
south has been so much in the habit of governing the nation, 
have so constantly had their own way, that its citizens can 
bear nothing that makes against their supremacy. When it 
was attempted to forbid Missouri from indulging in the repudii- 
can privilege of holding s'aves, the cry from thence was “we 
must have slaves or dissolve the union.”? When the southern 


doctrine of a tariff was about becoming the policy of the nation, 
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the south charged front, denounced the whole system, and 
threatened the dissolution of the union unless they could pro- 
cure its abandonment. Now, the south are unwilling we shall 
tell them that slavery is a bad and dangerous business, and 
Ought to be done away. In this case, too, they indulge in their 
threat—dissolve the union. We are opposed to disseminating 
*“jncendiary publications” in the south, or any where else—but 
at the same time, we must say, that this continuous threat of 
dissolving the union, indulged in by our southern friends, is, to 
say the least of it, in bad taste. It is a threat, and a very silly 
one; itis silly, for the simple reason that the question of dis- 
solving the union does not depend upon the decision of the 
south—we ofthe west have a word to say upon that subject. 
The threat has been ao often made, that it has lost all its ter- 
rors, and we would advise our southern friends to resort to 
some other scarecrow. The south never yet has had the mag- 
nanimity to vote for a northern president; even now they have 
a candidate of their own. They feel that they cannot elect 
him. ‘They know that political power is departing from them. 
This is the true reason of their outcries about “incendiary pub- 
lications.”? Every body knows that such publications can do 
no harm among their slaves, for the reason that those slaves 
are not permitted to learn to read; it is the masters that they 
are intended to operate upon, not the slaves. Nor are such 
publications now made, for the first time—the subject has been 
discussed, in and out of congress, from the time of the famous 
Missouri question to the present. Even the debates in the Vir- 
ginia convention that framed the present constitution of that 
state, furnish as sound and able arguments against slavery, as 
ever emanated from the north or the west. And Jefferson, in 
his notes on Virginia, denounces the whole system in the 
strongest language. It is not the slave question, as we before 
observed, that troubles our southern friends. It is the loss of 
political power, which stares them in the face, that troubles 
them. If to denounce slavery be fanaticism, as they say it is, 
they have had fanaticism enough among themselves—even Jef- 
ferson was a fanatic. The south knows that, in the matter of 
slavery, they are protected behind the strong wall of the con- 
stitution of the United States—they, themselves, have often 
spoken of slavery as an evil; nay, as a curse—but we must not | 
say the same thing—O no-—if we do, they will divide the union. 
If they cannot rule, they appear determined to ruin. Itis time 
for us of the free states, to take the reins of government into 
our own hands; and not only so, but to let the south under- 
stand that we will discuss every subject that may present itself, 
as fully and freely as we have always done; wisen we cease to 
do so, we shail cease to be a free people. 


From the Boston Courier. The Boston meeting, as we ex- 
pected, does not please our fellow citizens of South Carolina. 
The Charleston Patriot expresses its disappointmentin the cha- 
racter of the proceedings. It expected something more definite 
and practical than reproof of the abolitionists and theirschemes., 
**We looked (says the Patriot) for limits or suggestions for le- 
gislative action. We lad hoped that Boston would have taken 
the lead and the credit of having first suggested to the legista- 





ture of Massachusetts that series of measures that would have 
put an end to discussions on the subject of slavery, within her 
limits, by the strong arm of the law.”? How little do the people 
of the south know of the principles and the views of our citi- 
zens! The mere suggestion by a Boston meeting that the le- 
gislature should put an end to discussions on slavery, by the 
strong arm of the law, would be the signal for revolution. A 
motion to that effect by a member of the legislature would be 


followed by such an agitation as the present generation has not 
witnessed. 


From the Alexandria Phenix. We have recently had an op- 
portunity of satisfying ourselves, personally, of the real state of 
public feeling at the north with regard to the great questions of 
slavery and abolition, and of making inquiries and observations 
in relation thereto, which at home we could not have enjoyed. 

There is no doubt with us that the entire north, from Maine 
to Maryland, is sound on the great questions to which we have 
referred. We believe that a servile disturbance or insurrec- 
tion so far from being encouraged, would instantly call to the 
field tens of thousands of the northern population to aid in as- 
sisting us, if necessary, in maintaining our rights and our pro- 
perty; and that in no cause would the northern people, gene- 
rally, sooner buckle on their knapsacks and shoulder their 
muskets. The vast majority of the northern people conscien- 
tiously believe slavery to be a great evil; but they also believe 
it to be an evil which does not affect them—with which they 
can and ought to have nothing to do—and with which their in- 
terest alone would prevent them from meddling. That this 
feeling is strongest in the towns and villages, we know; but ne- 
vertheless it extends itself in a greater or less degree all over 
the country. The intelligent and edacated are with us from 
principle, and a knowledge of the true state and condition of 
things; the trading classes are with us from motives of policy 
and interest; and the laboring classes are on the same side from 
a natural hatred engendered towards the other color, in conse- 
quence of interference with their business and occupations. It 
is also certain that the great body of the northern people look 
with disapprobation, and even abhorrence, upon the schemes 
and plans of Tappan and his associates, and are indignant at 
the course which they have pursued and scem determined to 
follow. You will find Tappan and Garrison, and their co-la- 





borers, denounced wherever you go; and that with a bitterness 








and warmth which must satisfy the most prejudiced that the 
north is sincere in its recent exhibition of sympathy and aflec- 
tien for the south. 

Having said thus much, justice requires that we should also 
say that recent events have caused somewhat of a reaction at 
the north, and that public feeling is not now so decided in favor 
of the south as it was three weeks ago. The advances of the 
north have not been received with a corresponding spirit at the 
south. The professions and resolutions of the citizens of those 
places at which anti-abolition meetings were held, have been 
met in some instances with coldness, in others with sneers, in 
others with reproaches. Philadelphia itself, exhibiting as it did 
a most noble instance of affectionate solicitude and brotherly 
affection, received no favor from a particular quarter. And 
New York, aiming to prevent violence by too strong action, 
was itself violently rebuked and denounced. Itis notin human 
nature to bear tamely and quietly such conduct, and hence it is 
that the public ardor on our behalf has been cooled at the north 
—still the general state of feeling is as we have represented 
above. 

We have all along seen that designing men would seize the 
opportunity of the excitement caused by the proceedings of the 
abolitionists, to accomplish ends of theirown. The south has 
been excited, and properly excited, at the base and nefarions 
practices of the agitators—it has seen cause for action in the 
increase of abolition societies and the extent of their means and 
purposes, and it judiciously called upon the north to put down 
the incendiaries. This might have been done quietly. The 
demolition of abolitionism might have been accomplished at 
the north, and by the north alone, had the people been properly 
encouraged to go on with the work. But party came in with 
its intrigues and jealousies, and the good work has not been 
thoroughly accomplished. 

It remains for the south then, now, to repress agitations and- 
frown down agitators at home as well as abroad. We sing no 
syren notes of peace when there is no peace; but we beg for 
calmness, coolness, prudence and wisdom. We must be ac- 
tive, Vigilant, easily roused; but we need not be intemperate, 
captious and ungrateful. Let us not quarrel with friends who 
are disposed to go with us because they cannot realize our 
situation, and therefore do not go the Jengths that we wonld go. 
Nor ought we to visit the sins of a few deluded fanatics upon 
the whole people of that section of country which they happen 
toinhabit. To do so, is to do great injustice. 

Just as we advise intelligent men of the north to come among 
us, View Our situation, and then form their judgments on a par- 
ticular matter, so should they recommend our people to go 
amongst theirs, hear their sentiments, and listen to their deter- 
minations. A mutual interchange like this would be produc- 
tive of great good. We would then know and understand each 
other better, and should have less of fanaticism On the ope 
hand, and more kindly feelings on the other. 

From the Richmond Whig—as quoted by a writer in the New 
York Evening Post— 

In the Richmond Whig, in the year 1828, I find the follow- 
ing remarks: **Though we profess, and really feel, the most ar- 
dent solicitude that the day may come when the soil of Virgi- 
nia shall be no longer dug by slaves, and her character be no 
longer obnoxious to the reproach of holding human beings in 
bondage, yet that solicitude is created by our love and respect 
for our native state, and not by the expectation of meliorating 
the condition of her slaves. Some little observation, and much 
inquiry, have long ago satisfied us that the slaves of Virginia 
enjoy more solid comfort, and are exposed to fewer hardships, 
than the laboring class of any portion of the Christian world. 
To exchange their condition for freedom, to be enjoyed either 
in the United States, in Africa or the West Indies, would be 
subtracting materially from the sum total of human happiness. 
It is the condition of their masters, weighed d- nd impover- 
ished by the nature of negro slavery—and of © via, blighted 
and held back in the glorious race of improveme _ ~~»! power, by 
the same cause, that impels us to pray for its” | @xtinetion, 
and enlists our sympathies in behalf of colonizat. — *chemes.”’ 

[it is notorious that the counties of lower Verginia furnish 
vast multitudes of emigrants to other states, even now; and 
some parts may be said to be depopulating. This has been, 
within a few days, freely spoken of in the Virginia newspapers, 
and was proclaimed by the speakers in the late convention of 
that state. See page 68.] 


The Richmond Compiler says—We learn from a Virginian re- 
siding in the western part of the state of New York, that nine- 
tenths of the people of that region are abolitionists; and we have 
not the shadow of a doubt, that in less than two years they will 
carry the elections in the whole north. 

We do not wish the southern people to make threats—they 
have yet made none, though their earnest remonstrances have 
been construed as menaces. They must stand upon their con- 
stitutional rights—prepare for vigorous defence—and rely only 
upon themselves. The struggle must and willcome. They will 


be traitors to themselves and their children, if they disregarded 
the portents of the times. 


O, that every tree would bear such fruit. The Norfolk Beacon 
says that an Englishman by the name of Robiuson, was detect- 
ed sowing sedition among the slaves, and taken about 15 miles 
from Lynchburg, Va. and hanged instanter. 

[The preceding is from the **Times’’—we believe an Arkan- 
sas paper. } 








